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CHAPTER X. 
“BY JOVE! A PRETTY GIRL!” 


Mr. DAVIDSON, like a wise man, remained content with his 
laurels, and ignored the scene that had taken place. He made 
no comments on his wife’s appearance, although he chuckled at 
it inwardly, and peace was outwardly restored, in spite of a certain 
soreness on his part and of a sullen discontent on the lady’s. It 
was scarcely to be expected that Mrs. Davidson should recover 
from so severe a disappointment all at once, but she refrained 
from further upbraiding, and for quite ten minutes was singularly 
silent and submissive. Even Hetty noticed the change, and 
rejoiced at it, tending as it did to promote harmony. Unfor- 
tunately these good results did not last long ; for Mrs. Davidson, 
on whose child-like nature impressions, if acute for the moment, 
seldom left any permanent effect behind, gradually relapsed into 
her usual self-assertive style of speech. The fat old couple 
waddled slowly down to the lawn-tennis ground, pausing every 
now and then, professedly to admire the foliage of the trees, but 
in reality to get their breath. Hetty marched dutifully between 
them, safely hemmed in by a bulky parent on either side, listening 
passively to their remarks, throwing in a Yes or No, whenever 
the occasion imperatively demanded it, and all the while con- 
sumed with impatience at the slowness of their progress. De- 
liberately as Mr. and Mrs. Davidson walked, it did not take them 
long to arrive at the lawn-tennis ground, which, indeed, was only 
a few hundred yards from the Untere Promenade ; and as they 
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turned off the main road, a sight greeted the eyes of all of 
the party which caused them to utter exclamations of astonish- 
ment. 

Before them stretched some eighteen or twenty courts, forming 
portion of a smooth, grassy glade bounded by the road on one 
side, and by magnificent trees on the other three. From sixty to 
seventy young ladies and gentlemen were busily engaged in 
playing tennis. The ground was literally dotted over with human 
beings in all stages of excitement and enthusiasm. Added to the 
numerous players were at least a couple of hundred spectators, 
who either stood about talking to one another, or else sat down 
comfortably on seats arranged in rows, and watched the particular 
game in which they happened to be most interested. Some few 
occupied wicker chairs lined with scarlet cushions, and these 
were, apparently, persons of distinction ; others contented them- 
selves with wooden seats, whilst the latest comers sank down 
thankfully on the corners of the benches, after causing those 
already in possession to squeeze up, very unwillingly. Bright as 
was the sun. over head, and lovely the contrast between the clear 
blue sky and the tops of the yellow-green trees opposite, this 
much-frequented part of the ground was in complete shadow, so 
that ladies were enabled to dispense with that irritating com- 
plexion-shield, the parasol, and sit beside their male belongings 
without poking out their eyes or inflicting ruin and destruction 
upon their hats. In short, the two sexes could converse in 
comfort and with only a moderate amount of espionage. Mrs. 
Grundy was good enough and considerate enough to smile 
on the lawn-tennis and pronounced it “the thing.” Consequently 
“the thing” was patronized both by males and females, and 
a very fair amount of flirtation went on without anybody’s 
character being more than slightly damaged. But characters 
are pretty tough in this lively nineteenth century, and stand a 
good deal of hard usage. Like rare old china they crack, and 
get so artfully repaired that often nobody is much the wiser. 
And even when they go smash, people find themselves in such 
excellent company, that there no longer exists any sense of 
isolation or peculiarity about the proceeding. It seems quite as 
fashionable—rather more so—to possess a flawed reputation as a 
whole one. 

Altogether, the scene which suddenly unfolded itself before our 
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eminently moral and virtuous friends, was exceedingly animated, 
and it quite made them feel that they were mixing in good society, 
whose first tenet is “ Amuse thyself.” The prettily-arrayed forms 
of the girls, bending lithely to and fro, the sunburnt men in their 
white flannels and straw hats, the little boys dressed in scarlet 
shirts, who were paid by the Club to pick up wandering balls for 
the players, the bright summer frocks of the ladies, the green 
grass, the rustling leaves, the clear air and liquid sunshine all 
tended to produce a gay and exhilarating effect. It was pleasant 
even for elderly folk to see so many happy young faces and 
to hear glad young voices ring out. . 

Miss Dawkins had been quite right when she said that the 
tennis resembled a gigantic garden party. Everybody seemed 
to know everybody, and you could meet people as often as you 
liked, without the trouble of entertaining them. 

As the Davidsons advanced, Amelia suddenly darted out from 
among a group of gentlemen standing laughing and chatting in 
careless English fashion. 

“ Here you are at last,” she exclaimed, shaking Hetty warmly 
by the hand. “I began to think you were never coming and 
was just giving you up in despair. We've been waiting for you 
quite ten minutes, and should not have been able to keep the 
court much longer. However, it’s all right now you’ve turned 
up.” 

“I’m awfully sorry, Amelia,” said Hetty, in reply, “but we 
have been out most of the afternoon hunting for lodgings, and by 
the time we got back to the hotel and changed our dresses it was 
rather late for our appointment here. Mamma,” turning to her 
mother, “this is Miss Dawkins, of whom you have often heard me 
speak.” 

“Er—ah—yes,” said that lady, putting up her long-handled 
eye-glass, and surveying Amelia from top to toe. 

“ How do?” said Miss Dawkins, not in the least abashed by 
this proceeding. She had on a pretty frock, and, as she justly 
observed to herself, “ It is meant to be seen, and if people choose 
to stare at the wearer, they’re welcome.” 

“TI have heard my daughter mention your name,” said Mrs. 
Davidson, very pompously, as if it were a great piece of conde- 
scension for Cotton to talk to Carpets. “She little thought to 
see you here.’ 
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“ Nor did I her, and I’m delighted to make your acquaintance. 
I told your good man so this morning,” casting a smiling glance 
at Mr. Davidson. “We have got everything beautifully arranged 
for our game,” she went on, turning to him. “I’ve put Hetty’s 
name down as a subscriber to the Club, engaged a court, and 
secured two very nice young men to make up a quartette. So 
now, if you and Mrs. Davidson will find yourselves some seats, 
we'll begin. Hetty, my dear,” taking her friend affectionately by 
the arm, “what an awfully becoming gown that is you’ve got on. 
It’s one of the prettiest flannels I’ve seen for ages. Where did 
you get it, if it’s not an impertinent question ?” 

“TI got it in Manchester,” said Hetty, blushing with pleasure. 
“T’m so glad you approve of my tennis-costume, for it was quite 
my own idea, having it made like this. I wanted something out 
of the common, and yet not loud.” 

“ The results are perfect,” responded Amelia, with the generous 
good nature which was one of her chief characteristics. “You 
look simply bewitching. I’m glad I’m not a man or I should 
fall in love with you on the spot. Besides, I want somebody to 
fall in love with me. It’s nicer. However, one good thing is, 
even if you can’t take a single ball you'll do splendidly to stand 
and pose to the gallery. They like something ornamental as 
well as useful.” 

Hetty laughed a happy laugh. It was weeks since she had 
felt so bright and cheerful, but nobody could be dull in Amelia’s 
company. 

“ Oh,” she said gaily, “I hope I’m not quite such a ‘ duffer’ as 
all that. I don’t set up for being a professor, still I can play a 
little, and perhaps my partner will be able to make amends for 
my shortcomings.” 

“ May I ask the names of the two gentlemen who are to play 
with my daughter ?” inquired Mrs. Davidson, very stiffly, for she 
was determined to let Miss Carpets—as she inwardly dubbed 
Amelia—see that people who moved in really good society did 
not approve of her loud voice and free-and-easy manners. “I’m 
rather particular as to who Hetty consorts with, and don’t care 
about her making acquaintances promiscuously.” 

“ Quite right, quite right,” said Amelia, with just a tinge of 
sarcasm. “Allow me to introduce my friends to you, and then 
if you don’t wish to know them you can easily give them to 
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understand as much. There’s an elegant way of doing these 
sort of things which I feel sure you possess. Mr. North Peny- 
wern,” and she dragged up a pair of tall, lanky youths, “ Mrs. 
Davidson, Lord Charles Mountgard, Mrs. Davidson.” 

On hearing these distinguished names, that lady’s countenance 
instantly relaxed and lost its look of severity. She made the 
two gentlemen a remarkably gracious inclination, and thus ad- 
dressed his lordship: “What a beautiful afternoon, and what 
lovely courts you have here, to be sure. It must be quite a 
pleasure to play on them.” 

“ Aw, yes, not bad—not half bad,” answered Lord Charles, 
whose eyes were fixed upon Hetty, and who seemed to take 
little or no interest in the elder lady’s remarks. 

“T think I once knew a relation of your family,” pursued Mrs. 
Davidson, with evident pride. 

“ Ah, ah, yes; very likely. Lots of ’em about.” 

“ May I ask if your father is the Duke of Skyedale?” 

“Yes, I have the misfortune to be his youngest son.” 

“Oh, my lord, do not say.misfortune! It is an honour—a 
happiness—to belong to so distinguished a family. Perhaps you 
do not remember my friend. I expect she was before your 
time. She was a Miss Mountgard, daughter of Lord Francis, 
brother, I believe, to the late duke.” 

“ Aw, yes, bad lot, Lord Francis—deuced bad lot. Married 
his cook. Said he did it because she made such an admirable 
beef-steak pudding. Wonder if the daughter inherited her 
mother’s talent.” 

“A beef-steak pudding is a very excellent thing,” said Mrs. 
Davidson in her most conciliatory manner, “especially if the 
crust is made nice and soft, and it has plenty of gravy. A few 
oysters, too, improve the flavour wonderfully.” 

“ Wonderfully,” assented Lord Charles, who, conscious of Miss 
Dawkins’ laughing eyes, was blushing furiously. “Are you 
fond of tennis, Miss Davidson ?” he asked, feeling that a little 
of the mother’s conversation went a long way. 

“Yes, very,” answered Hetty, who had been on thorns for the 
last few minutes, and was anxious to create a diversion. “ But lam 
not much of a player, and lately have got rather out of practice.” 

“Oh, never mind! Let me be your partner, will you?” and 
he looked eagerly down into her flower-like face. 
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“Yes, if Amelia has no objection. I don’t know what she has 
arranged.” 

“ Oh, she’s sure to stick to North. She always does, wherein, 
no doubt, she shows her good taste.” 

“T shall feel most dreadfully nervous, playing before all this 
crowd of people,” said Hetty, a little timidly. 

“Oh, you'll soon get used to that. Besides, half of them never 
look at the game. They only come because it’s the fashion, and 
because they meet everybody here of an afternoon. And now, 
if you are quite ready, and your mother is satisfied that I intend 
to take good care of you, we may as well make a start.” 

“T have no hesitation in confiding Hetty to you,” said Mrs. 
Davidson, so pointedly that it brought a swift wave of colour to 
the girl’s cheeks. For she knew what her mother’s amiability 
meant. It meant, “You are a lord. We are only too thankful 
to be seen talking to one. Pay her as much attention as you 
like—the more the better. Make her as remarkable as you choose. 
We dote on titles. In our eyes their owners can do no wrong. 
Propose, and you will make us supremely, ecstatically, superla- 
tively happy. You are not a young man to be judged like 
ordinary young men, but a divinity. So we hand our daughter 
over to you willingly and proudly.” Hetty knew her mother’s 
thoughts. She only wished she didn’t. They humbled and 
humiliated her, and roused a spirit of fierce rebellion. Why 
should her good looks be traded on and held out as a bait to 
catch a scion of the nobility? And why should her parents be 
painfully polite to an unknown youth, when poor Captain Spriggs 
of the Hussars had been kicked out of the house, simply because 
he had not a farthing, and had tried to kiss her under the cedar 
tree in the garden? She had forgiven the attempt, and resented 
his harsh treatment. A very little more and she would have 
fallen in love with Captain Spriggs. Buta stern father had nipped 
her young passion in the bud, and nothing came of it. If he 
had only been Lord Charles, or Lord Anybody, what a different 
reception would have awaited him! And he was decidedly good- 
looking. These and many similar thoughts flashed through her 
mind, as she shyly stood up by her partner’s side and began play- 
ing. 

Miss Dawkins, not liking to hide her light under a bushel, had 
taken care to secure one of the centre courts. She was an excel- 
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lent player, and moreover, was by no means oblivious of the fact 
that nature had bestowed upon her a face and figure decidedly 
above the average. Consequently she had no objection to their 
being stared at. She and Mr. North Penywern took possession 
of the side nearest to the spectators. 

“What an uncommonly pretty girl your friend is. Quite the 
beauty,” he said to Amelia, as, stooping simultaneously to pick 
up a ball, their heads came into collision, whereat they both 
laughed heartily. 

“Yes, isn’t she?” replied Miss Dawkins as soon as she had 
recovered from her mirth. 

“T don’t much fancy the old people,” he remarked. “ They’re 
not only bores, but vulgar bores, especially the mother, who gives 
herself no end of airs, but we shall have to put up with them on 
account of the girl. She is charming.” 

“Yes,” assented Amelia, “ Hetty’s a regular darling, and I do 
feel so sorry for her having to go about with that frumpy old 
couple. They keep her glued to their apron-strings, and won’t 
allow the poor thing to have any fun.” 

“What a shame!” exclaimed Mr. Penywern sympathetically. 

“Yes, isn’t it? I’ve made up my mind to shock the seniors, 
and horrify them out of a few of their starchy notions.” 

“You won't have much difficulty in doing that, Milly,” laughed 
her companion in reply. “You're a first-rate hand at shocking 
the chaperons. I never came across a better, and you’ve such a 
way of doing it, too.” 

“Now, North, don’t be impertinent. I want none of your 
facetious remarks,” rejoined Amelia, with a flattered smile. 

It was one of Miss Dawkins’ peculiarities that all the young 
men of her acquaintance called her by her Christian name, and 
she called them by theirs in return. This was a sign of good- 
fellowship, and the parties themselves agreed that it saved a lot 
of trouble to dispense with unnecessary ceremony. As for Mr. 
Penywern, he was Amelia’s own particular admirer, and they 
were on very intimate, not to say confidential terms. So much 
so that she could afford to praise Hetty and hear her praised in 
return, without any special pang of jealousy. 

“T think Hetty Davidson is the prettiest girl I ever saw in my 
life,” she said with admirable magnanimity, considering what a 
good looking one she was herself. “Her colouring is simply 
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exquisite. One looks at her as one would look at a picture. I 
don’t mean to say,” she added, qualifying this laudation in a com- 
mon feminine manner, “that she has got any brains. That, of 
course, is a different thing altogether, but it does not a bit matter 
in her case. When one is endowed with a face like that, and a 
figure to match, it would be positively wicked of nature to confer 
the combination of beauty and talent on a single individual. The 
rest of us would have no chance whatever. Hetty is byno means 
a fool, but at the same time her head-piece, very properly, is not 
exactly of the first order.” 

“Wherein it does not resemble Miss Dawkins’, I suppose?” 
observed Mr. North, with a tender inflection of the voice which 
caused that young lady to say “ Rubbish,” very emphatically, and 
to give an extra vigorous serve, aimed with embarrassing straight- 
ness at the hem of Hetty’s petticoats. 

The game now grew too animated for conversation. In spite 
of her modest disclaimers, Hetty proved no unworthy foe, and the 
quartette were extremely well matched. Lord Charles performed 
wonders of agility, now standing volleying at the net, again rush- 
ing wildly from side to side, and yet again taking astonishing 
back-handers, which occasioned such strange and grotesque 
contortions of the body, that it was a marvel he had a sound 
muscle left. His face grew hotter and redder as his exertions 
increased. With his long arms and legs sprawling in every 
direction he reminded one of a huge spider. Hetty, on the 
contrary, moved gracefully. Her admirably proportioned figure 
appeared to great advantage when compared with the clumsy 
forms of some of the female players in the adjoining courts. She 
did not stand with her legs wide apart and her toes turned in, 
neither did she make gigantic strides backwards and forwards, 
nor swing her petticoats, nor send her whole body after the ball, 
nor display inconceivable awkwardness of gait. All her move- 
ments were swift, quiet, and full of grace. 

But in spite of every effort their opponents, after an unusually 
severe set, won by a point. The victory was chiefly owing to 
Miss Dawkins’s very telling over-hand service, an accomplish- 
ment on which that young lady justly prided herself, since it was 
one to which few of her sex successfully attained. The players 
were a little fatigued after their exertions, especially Hetty and 
Lord Charles, who had had the sunny court. By mutual consent 
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it was therefore resolved to rest for a few minutes before begin- 
ning a fresh game. 

The amusement, the exercise and excitement had transformed 
the girl into a totally different being. The dull inert expression 
had disappeared from her fair face. A lovely rose-coloured flush 
suffused her cheeks, her eyes sparkled like stars, and she held her 
head erect as if some crushing weight had been removed from it. 
A dapper little gentleman, seated on the bench next Mr. David- 
son, stirred as she advanced, racket in hand, and asked of his 
neighbour, “ Who is she? By Jove! can no one tell me who this 
new beauty is?” The individual who made the demand was 
Lord O’Banashee, the devoted follower and thoughtful entertainer 
of Prince Friskovitch. He was a brand new peer of seven days’ 
standing, and had just arrived as a kind of avant courier to his 
Serene Highness. It was well known that he had a wonderful 
eye for a pretty girl, and was by no means insensible to female 
blandishments. His tastes were youthful. Hetty’s fresh, fair 
beauty pleased his “blasé” eye, and he resolved to get intro- 
duced. Mr. Davidson overheard the inquiry, and his heart 
swelled with pride. 


CHAPTER XI. 
NO FOOL LIKE AN OLD ONE. 


HETTY rose in his paternal esteem. Now that other people 
appeared to admire her, he thought more of her himself. Her 
worth was in great measure dependent upon public opinion. He 
resolved at the earliest opportunity to ask Miss Dawkins the 
name of that very agreeable middle-aged gentleman, who had 
called his daughter the new beauty. The term appealed to him, 
and flattered his vanity. He looked at Lord Charles with 
awakened interest. Why should not he make a good husband 
for his little girl? He really saw no objection that could be 
raised to the match. There were looks and money on the one 
side, rank on the other. His lordship was a tall, plain, gawky, 
good-natured, and gentlemanly-looking young man, apparently 
about two-and-twenty years of age, possessing a shock of fiery 
red hair, a complexion covered like a pincushion with tiny 
freckles, and a good honest snub nose that openly despised the 
earth. Hetty did not admire him at all. He did not in the 
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least come up to her ideal lover. He was much too thin and 
boyish, whilst his shoulders were distinguished by what she 
particularly disliked—namely, a champagne-bottle slope. As far 
as looks went, poor Captain Spriggs with his big moustache, and 
bold black eyes, had a decided advantage over the lord. Accord- 
ing to her ideas, Lord Charles was hideous. But—he was 
young, he could hear, and did not mumble, and added to these 
advantages he betrayed a very decided admiration for her beauti- 
ful self, which from a masculine creature proved pleasing. 

“ Are you coming to the Réunion to-night, Miss Davidson ?” 
he asked, as they slowly lounged towards the seats. 

“T don’t know,” she replied. “I should like to immensely. I 
would give anything to go.” 

“If you do,” he said eagerly, “ promise to dance the first dance 
with me, will you?” 

She smiled. It was delightful to feel herself courted and run 
after, instead of moping about the garden at home, all alone. 

“Yes, with pleasure ; but I don’t suppose I shall be there.” 

“Why not? Everybody goes. It’s awfully jolly, I can assure 
you.” 

“T haven’t the least doubt of that. But my father and mother 
will probably not care to go themselves. They'll think it too hot, 
or too cold, or too something or other, and then we shall all 
three march soberly off to bed.” 

“Oh! but it’s no use coming to Homburg to do that sort of 
thing.” 

“TI know it isn’t,” said Hetty disconsolately. “But unfor- 
tunately I can’t prevent it. I have to do as I am bidden.” 

“In that case, you are to obey me, Hetty,” said Amelia, join- 


ing in the conversation. “I thought I told you this morning 
that we intended to put a stop to all those ridiculous fiddly- 
faddly ways.” 

“T only wish you could,” said Hetty, beginning to brighten up 
again. 


“Well, I’m going to try at any rate. I intend to give papa 
and mamma a good talking to. Come, Charlie,” beckoning to 
the young man, “if I’m not mistaken, you'll prove a more 
efficient ally in this case than North. I want you to back me up 
like a good soul, and whilst we are tackling the old people, North 
and Hetty can walk about if they choose.” 
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Mr. Penywern availed himself of this permission with repre- 
hensible alacrity. It is a sad instance of the infidelity of man, 
that he will nearly always forsake the girl he is honouring with 
his flirtatious attentions, for one he deems prettier or smarter, 
or more likely to become the fashion. So great is the worth of 
flirtatious attentions. Directly her companions had departed, 
Miss Dawkins plumped herself down without more ado between 
Mr. and Mrs. Davidson, motioning to Lord Charles to occupy a 
seat on that lady’s right, which had just become vacant, and to 
engage her in conversation. 

“Well,” she said cheerfully and familiarly. “Here I am. 
Hetty was too hot to sit about, so I sent her for a little turn with 
North Penywern. He is going to introduce her to his father and 
mother, who just went by to take their afternoon glass of water. 
By-the-way, Mr. Davidson, haven’t you got any water to drink, 
or are you shamming at being ill ?” 

“No, indeed,” he answered. “I wish I were. The doctor has 
ordered me a glass of Ludwig at five o’clock.” 

Amelia pulled out her watch. She wanted to get him away 
from his wife. Her experience taught her there was next to 
nothing to be done with the men when they were guarded by 
their natural dragons. It was for this purpose, and to keep Mrs. 
Davidson happy and in a good humour, that she had called the 
services of Lord Charles into requisition. 

“You ought to be going, then,” she said. “It is not advisable 
to drink the waters too close upon dinner-time. They are apt to 
disagree. Now, if you are in a very good temper, and will 
promise to make yourself agreeable, I’ll come with you.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Davidson, rising from his seat. “ But 
before we go, tell me who is that thin gentleman over there in the 
drab coat talking to a lady in white, who looks—yes, who looks 
rather painted.” 

Amelia’s eyes followed the direction of his. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “don’t you know him? That’s the new 
Lord O’Banashee, Mr. Timothy Tiggletwist, that was.” 

On hearing the name of this well-known millionaire and asso- 
ciate of royalty, Mr. Davidson gazed at him with increased 
respect. It was a pleasure to our worthy son of Britain, a source 
of pride, to feel that the man who was on intimate terms with 
Prince Friskovitch, who dined with him, and gave his Serene 
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Highness luncheons, dinners, and suppers in return, had admired 
Hetty. Magnificent vistas of future possibilities expanded before 
his eyes. 

“If you like,” continued Amelia, “Ill introduce you to Lord 
O’Banashee. He’s quite a man to know. Little and ugly as you 
see him, all the pretty women run after him—aye, and a good 
many of the men too, because they hope through his means to 
make the acquaintance of Prince Friskovitch.” 

“IT shall be extremely pleased,” said Mr. Davidson. “Lord 
O’Banashee is well known to me by name.” 

“He gives the most delightful parties,” resumed Amelia. “A 
little mixed, perhaps, still every one goes to them, so it does not 
matter, and his hand is always in his pocket. The—well, I 
suppose I must call her lady, to whom he is talking—the one 
who you said had a painted face, is Mrs. Crown-Shuffer, the 
poetess. She’s the last attraction, and since her arrival has quite 
put poor dear little Mrs. Patman’s nose out of joint. Mrs. Pat- 
man is furious, so they say. But come, let’s be going. Our 
friend is too interested in Mrs. Crown-Shuffer at the present 
moment to permit of my interrupting their conversation, which 
appears to be very amusing. We must therefore defer the intro- 
duction until some other time, but I'll not forget about it. Lord 
O’Banashee will be such a nice acquaintance for Hetty.” 

Mr. Davidson was not altogether so sure of this. Mrs. Crown- 
Shuffer’s cheeks were very pink, and her hair was very golden, 
and she wore a very big fringe, with a very tiny hat miraculously 
pinned on the top of it ; but he held his peace. Lord O’Banashee’s 
title threw a glamour over Lord O’Banashee’s actions, and the 
associate of royalty, Prince Friskovitch’s bosom friend, could do 
no wrong. Or if he did, only in a manner to be taken small 
notice of. Certainly in his, Mr. Davidson’s day, it was not the 
custom for ladies of position to step into the lists with their 
Bohemian sisters as rivals, but things had changed since that 
time. Miss Dawkins had told him so—with all her good points 
she was an instance of the fact—and he was beginning to think 
she was right. 

“We won't interrupt the elderly turtle doves,” he said, so 
gravely, as to make Amelia laugh. “And since you are good 
enough to say you will come and show me the way to the Ludwig, 
we may as well make a start.” 
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“Certainly,” said Miss Dawkins ; “I’m quite at your disposal. 
Charlie,” turning to his lordship, “ you'll stop here, won’t you, and 
take good care of Mrs. Davidson in our absence? Now mind 
and don’t shock her.” And she playfully held up her forefinger. 
“ Respect the morals of old age, and don’t seek to corrupt them” 
—making a grimace at him. 

He shrugged his shoulders. The task imposed upon him was 
very far from his liking, and by a pantomimic action of the facial 
muscles he gave Miss Dawkins to understand as much. She, 
however, took no notice of these dumb protestations, and marched 
Mr. Davidson off, leaving his better-half in a flutter of delight 
at sitting talking on familiar terms on the same bench with a live 
lord. It was very elevating and ennobling, and in a measure atoned 
for the Fustian disappointment. Her self-esteem, which had been 
rudely shaken, began to return. She heaveda sigh. “Well, well,” 
she said to herself, “a princess and a lord both in one day. It’s 
not so bad—not so bad! And, after all, I shouldn’t be surprised 
if the princess bowed next time she sees me, especially if I 
happened to be walking with his lordship. Things might have 
been better, but, on the other hand, they might have been a great 
deal worse.” 

Since hearing Miss Dawkins call Lord Charles by his Christian 
name, Mrs. Davidson’s respect for that vivacious young lady had 
considerably increased. She began to think that it was just 
possible carpets possessed dignity and position as well as cotton, 
Meanwhile, her only regret, and one she could not help feeling 
acutely, was that nobody she knew happened to be present, so as 
to tell the Manchester folk how gracefully, easily and naturally 
she conversed with the younger scion of a ducal family, precisely 
as if she had been accustomed all her life to the very highest and 
most distinguished society. 

“Yes,” she fancied she could hear her dear friend Mrs. Brown 
saying to a select circle of manufacturers’ wives, “there was Mrs. 
Davidson sitting on a bench beside the young lord, talking just as 
she might do to you or tome. Bless you, she did not seem the least 
afraid—not the least bashful or confused, but, on the contrary, she 
up and spoke exactly as if she thought herself as good as him 
every bit. That’s what I call manners. I declare it did me good 
to think that such a woman belongs to our native town.” 

While Mrs. Davidson’s imagination soared into such heights 
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as these, Miss Dawkins was actively attacking the enemy on her 
friend’s behalf. In spite of her years, she had seen a good deal 
of human nature, and thoroughly understood the art of flattery. 

“You see what an impression Hetty has made already,” she 
began diplomatically. “If Lord O’Banashee, and through him 
Prince Friskovitch, take her up, her fame as a beauty will be 
instantaneously established. You will find everybody run after 
her, and invite her to their parties, and make a tremendous fuss 
with her as long as the royal favour lasts. That’s the way 
of the world; it may not be a very nice way, but still one must 
go with the stream if one wants to float safely and pleasantly. 
I’ve thought the whole thing out for myself, and have quite 
come to the conclusion that if people aspire to mix in fashion- 
able society, they must lay aside all prudery and old-fashioned 
notions of propriety. Propriety don’t answer; and for one’s 
own self-interest, what doesn’t answer in this vale of tears has to 
be dropped. The survival of the fittest shows itself in many 
ways. Dull, stupid, dowdy women go to the wall. Moral: We 
must all be bright ; we must all be clever ; we must all be smart 
and amusing. It’s our only chance of getting on. It is 
essential to put a little life into Hetty. She’s awfully pretty, 
and wants nothing but some extra ‘go’ to make her quite 
perfect.” 

“I fancied she had more than enough as it was,” said Mr. 
Davidson, with a smile ; for when he was alone with Amelia, he 
had decided in his own mind that no one could possibly be 
better company. 

“Indeed, no. Take my word for it. Shall I tell you what 
Hetty requires—or will you think me a heathen ?” 

“No matter what you said or did, I could only think you 
a most charming young lady, Miss Dawkins.” 

“Oh, of course,” she answered ironically. “Well, Hetty 
wants—now, don’t be horrified—she wants to be taught how to 
flirt.” 

Mr. Davidson laughed outright. Amelia made this remark- 
able statement with such an air of conviction. ° 

“Indeed! And do you mean to teach her? I think you are 
well qualified for the task.” 

“No; she will find plenty of others to do that. I presume 
you intend Hetty to marry some day—don’t you, Mr. Davidson ?” 
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“ Naturally,” he replied, a little surprised at the suddenness of 
the question. 

“And I suppose,” resumed Amelia, “that it has not struck 
you as yet what a capital husband Lord Charles would make 
for her?” 

He reddened very consciously. As the reader knows, he had 
already given this subject his consideration. 

“They have only just been introduced to each other,” he said 
evasively. 

“No matter. Lord Charles admires Hetty immensely. He 
whispered to me that he was struck all of a heap. Both he and 
Mr. Penywern have gone wild about her. If I weren’t so good- 
natured, I should be horribly jealous.” 

“What family does Mr. Penywern belong to?” inquired Mr. 
Davidson, seeking to hide his gratification. 

“ He is the eldest son of Sir North Penywern, the well-known 
sporting baronet. They say Sir North has fifty horses in train- 
ing. Young North has taken Hetty off now to introduce her to 
his father and mother. The old man has a coach here, and 
takes a lot of us out for drives, and he is talking of getting up a 
party later on for the Frankfort races. If Hetty pleases him, 
he’s certain to ask her, especially if I give North the tip.” 

“I’m sure you’re very kind to interest yourself so much in 
Hetty’s behalf,” said Mr. Davidson, beginning to think now 
that they were at so fashionable a place as Homburg, they 
ought to “be in the swim” like their fellows, for say what one 
will, these things are catching, and even very sober, sensible folk 
often succumb to the contagion. 

“Oh, she and I were always chums,” answered Amelia. “I 
should like to make her stay here pleasant for her if I could.” 

“And like all young ladies, your idea of pleasantness is 
securing a husband, eh? May I ask you to give me some 
further particulars regarding Lord Charles Mountgard, since 
you have been so kind as to recommend him as a son-in-law ?” 

“With pleasure. My good friend, Charlie, is the youngest 
olive-branch of the noble house of Skyedale. You needn’t be 
afraid,” she added, in a tone of light banter, “he’s quite respect- 
able, according to our modern notions of respectability. He 
hasn’t even run away with his neighbour’s wife—as yet—so that 
his character will stand the closest inspection.” 
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“How you do talk, Miss Dawkins! I don’t believe you mind 
a bit what you say!” 

“ And why should I?” she inquired, with an air of innocent 
surprise, though she was laughing in her sleeve at having so 
effectively shocked her companion—or, as she termed it, “ woken 
him up.” “I’m not saying anything wrong, or that I’m ashamed 
of. You asked me a straightforward question, and I simply 
answered it to the best of my ability.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Davidson soothingly. “Both your 
friends seem very nice young fellows, but especially. Lord 
Charles.” 

Amelia coloured up. 

“T prefer Mr. Penywern,” she said curtly, and without vouch- 
safing any further explanation. “ But every one to his taste. 
By the way, you are coming to the Réunion to-night, of 
course?” 

“No, I was not thinking of doing so. To tell the truth, we 
have had rather a tiring day for two old people like my 
wife and myself, and besides which, we have hardly yet re- 
covered from the effects of our journey.” 

“Oh, but you must come—you positively must. Why, Lord 
Charles has asked Hetty for the first dance.” 

“No! Has he really? I didn’t know that.” 

“He has, indeed ; and to be perfectly plain-spoken, I don’t 
think you ought to stand in Hetty’s way. He'll be dreadfully 
disappointed if she’s not there. Perhaps you don’t know it, but 
he’s a great parti. Nearly all the girls in Homburg are setting 
their caps at him. Come, Mr. Davidson,” and she put her hand 
on the old gentleman’s coat-sleeve, and looked up into his face 
with an engaging smile. “Stretch a point just for once. This 
is not like a regular dance—kept up till the small hours of the 
morning. You haven’t even got to put on evening clothes, or 
anything of that sort, and you can come away whenever you 
like. And as for Lord Charles, I really think he ought to be 
encouraged.” 

“Younger sons haven’t a halfpenny to bless themselves with, 
as a rule,” said Mr. Davidson, trying to keep up a show of oppo- 
sition, and not to let Miss Dawkins see how infinitely delighted 
he was in reality. 

“ Quite true, but Charlie Mountgard is exceptionally fortunate ; 
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for by the terms of his grandmother’s will, which I do not profess 
to understand, he comes in for all her money—a matter of some 
six or seven thousand a year. So no wonder he’s made much of 
by the young ladies.” 

“Why don’t you turn your attention that way, instead of try- 
ing to make up a match between him and Hetty?” inquired 
Mr. Davidson, at a loss to account for Amelia’s unparalleled 
generosity. 

She turned very red. 

“ Because I—well, because I don’t want to.” The tone of her 
voice awakened his suspicions. 

“Ts there somebody else you like better?” he asked playfully. 

She kicked away a pebble with the point of her toe, then gave 
a little forced laugh. 

“T don’t know why I shouldn’t tell you the truth,” she said 
after a pause. “Well, yes, there is. Now are you satisfied ?” 

“TI beg pardon, Miss Dawkins, but is it—is it Mr. Penywern by 
any chance? Excuse my curiosity, but you interest me.” 

The tip of Amelia’s ear grew-crimson, and she gave a great dip 
to her parasol, so that he could not see her face. 

“T am not going to answer that question. It’s nobody’s busi- 
ness but my own, and perhaps—one other person’s.” 

“All right,” he said, with a laugh. “You have answered it 
already.” 

“ How foolish you are, Mr. Davidson. If I have answered your 
question, you have not yet had the courtesy to answer mine. 
Will you promise to come to this Réunion to-night and bring 
Hetty?” 

He looked at her. The blush still lingered on her frank, good- 
humoured countenance. It made him wish that he were a young 
fellow again, capable of raising it. Such regrets are common to 
elderly gentlemen with stout, plain, disagreeable wives given to 
scolding. They can’t help fancying something younger and 
fresher. It may be only their fancy, but it renders them ex- 
tremely susceptible to female influence apart from the domestic 
one. 

“Yes,” he said, drawing Miss Dawkins’ arm through his, as 
they walked along, and giving it quite a tender squeeze. “I will 
come, provided you promise to sit out a dance with me. I only 


wish I could ask you for a waltz, but my waltzing days are over.’ 
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“You do me too much honour,” she said, making a profound 
courtesy. “I am quite ready, however, to take the will for the 
deed. In fact, I like talking almost as well as dancing. It’s 
more amusing, and certainly much more instructive.” 

“Because a man is a certain age,” resumed Mr. Davidson, 
following up his own train of thought, “that is no reason why he 
should not appreciate a handsome, clever, well-set-up girl when 
he sees her, eh, Miss Dawkins ?” 

“No, Mr. Davidson ; none whatever. May I ask if you mean 
all those pretty things for me? If so, I feel infinitely flattered, 
but devoutly hope that Mrs. Davidson is not jealously inclined.” 

“Not she,” he said, with a confidential wink. “That’s one of 
the things I don’t allow, and which I put down with a strong 
hand immediately after we were married, and the first symptoms 
began to appear.” 

“Wise man, or rather, admirable tyrant! And as a conse- 
quence of your foresight and promptitude you have ever since 
retained an exclusive right to indulge in flirtation! What a 
pattern for your sex!” 

He laughed. 

“TI think they’re mostly of the same pattern, Miss Dawkins. 
I’m neither better nor worse than my neighbours.” 

“Perhaps not; but you must agree that men, as a rule, are 
very much to be congratulated on their skilful management of 
their household goddess. They contrive to keep her so wonder- 
fully in the dark, that even when their conduct is downright 
shameful, the poor, deluded creature is firmly convinced that her 
own particular Tom or Harry is an angel, incapable of an 
unworthy thought or deed.” 

“TI am afraid my wife is no longer subject to that pleasing 
delusion,” he said, with a somewhat lame attempt at humour. 
“ Her particular John is always in the wrong.” 

“Ah! well, when people have been married a good many 
years they must expect a certain amount of amiable sincerity on 
either side. It’s the privilege of matrimony to call a spade, a 
spade, and not a trowel. That’s why, as a rule, you think any- 
body nicer than your wife. She tells you home truths and pre- 
sents the very darkest and most unattractive side of the picture ; 
strangers go in for a little gilding. Vanity makes you prefer the 
gilding. I’m gilding you now, and you like the process, don’t 
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you? When you return to Mrs. Davidson she’ll do you the 
good office of rubbing it all off again, so there’s no real fear of 
your character deteriorating. After all, a wife has her use like a 
scrubbing-brush. She may be full of bristles, but she keeps you 
in good order.” 

And so saying, the arrant, light-hearted little flirt turned upon 
her companion with a brilliant smile. 

“TI shouldn’t have the smallest objection to being kept in good 
order by you, Miss Dawkins,” he said, so sentimentally as to 
make her explode. “It all depends upon the person, and how it 
is done.” 

“If I did it at all, I should do it very effectively,” she returned. 
“You may be sure of that. Are you prepared to obey me 
henceforth ?” 

“Yes. I am prepared to be your slave of the ring. Your 
slightest wish shall be my law.” 

“Then,” said Amelia with crushing severity, “go back home 
with your wife, leave Hetty to my tender mercies, and take forty 
winks before dinner. By that means the natural serenity of your 
temper will be preserved, and you will charm us all with your 
good humour when the evening comes. Go, slave,” pointing 
her forefinger archly in the direction of the tennis ground. 
“Thou hast drunk thy waters, and I see a young man approach- 
ing.” 

“You are not going to desert me, are you, Miss Dawkins ? 
Especially in this base fashion ?” 

“Circumstances compel me todo so. The young man—exact- 
ing creature, demands my attention. But remember our com- 
pact. I sit out a dance with you on the condition that you let 
Hetty dance as often as she likes and with whom she pleases. 
If you infringe your part of the bargain I shall mever, NEVER 
speak to you again.” 

The very boldness of Amelia’s manner in his eyes constituted 
its charm. The fluency of her conversation, her worldly and 
amusing remarks, and her utter freedom from conventionality, 
all attracted him, even against the soberer judgment of his com- 
mon sense. But her bright and entertaining personality over- 
came his scruples. Besides, as he justly argued—for himself it 
did not matter. He was too old to succumb to the fascinations 


of so young and brilliant a creature. It was safe for him to play 
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with her if he chose, and derive fresh sensations. He liked to 
feel that she was not in the least afraid of him, and to be treated 
in this sportive fashion was decidedly agreeable. It took quite 
ten years off his age to find a pretty girl apparently taking 
pleasure in his society. 

The only part of her conduct which did not meet with his 
approval was the anxiety she had displayed to exchange his 
companionship for that of a younger man. This, he thought, 
showed a little want of tact, and also of taste. Old men were 
just as good to talk to as young ones, rather better in fact. Their 
conversation was more racy and fuller flavoured. Miss Dawkins 
should have discovered this fact, after exchanging witticisms with 
him for the best part of ten minutes. He himself had no par- 
tiality for aged ladies, but it never entered his head to suppose 
that rules which applied to them applied equally to his own 
fascinating sex. Women were always to be captivated, no 
matter what the age of the captivator. With this consolatory, 
and by no means uncommon theory, Mr. Davidson buttoned his 
coat, drew himself up and walked back to the lawn-tennis ground 
with quite a jaunty step. He passed one or two young girls on 
the way, and smiled at them most benignantly. 

Miss Dawkins had done him more good than dozens of glasses 
of the Elizabethan and the Ludwig. She had made him laugh, 
she had made him talk, she had put him on excellent terms with 
himself. He felt inclined, for the first time in his life, to take 
an optimistic view of the fashionable world. And he too built 
castles in the air. He pictured to himself the Duke of Skyedale’s 
delight when Hetty was first presented to him as his son’s 
affianced bride, his astonishment at the princely generosity of the 
settlements, his respect, regard and friendship for the bride’s 
most estimable father. Already the wedding speeches seemed 
to ring in his ears. He could hear the clink of the glasses, see 
the noble duke rise to propose his health, and himself gracefully 
standing up to reply, whilst the enraptured bridegroom cast 
enamoured glances at his young and beautiful wife. By the time 
Mr. Davidson rejoined his amiable consort he had settled the 
exact amount of Hetty’s fortune, the sum he should allow for 
the trousseau, and the presents he should give to his daughter, 
Lady Charles. Nothing remained but for the young man to 
propose. Miss Dawkins was right. It would be a foolish, a 
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sinful thing not to encourage his lordship, and every opportunity 
should be taken to bring him and Hetty together. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A MAGNIFICENT SON OF MARS. 


HETTY was pleased with herself. She was absolutely and per- 
fectly satisfied with her appearance. It might be most horribly 
conceited, but as she put on a new and charmingly made white 
frock, preparatory to dinner, and gazed smilingly at her own 
reflection in the glass, she could not refrain from thinking, with 
innocent gladness, what a very pleasant, nice thing it was to be 
a pretty girl, She would have hated to have been born ugly, 
and had to sit in corners at parties, forsaken and unnoticed, with 
nobody to talk to but a few old frumps of women. Yes, youth 
and beauty rendered life joyous in spite of certain grave draw- 
backs in the shape of elderly and strait-laced parents inclined 
on all occasions to think over much of themselves. Youth and 
beauty were compensations. She laid a blush rose against her 
round, ivory throat. The effect was so good that it caused a 
sweet little dimple to appear on her smooth chin. She could 
not help seeing that the tints of the rose were not more pure 
than the tints of her complexion, and she laughed for very joy. 
It seemed so impossible that she should change, or ever grow old 
and ugly as did the ordinary run of women. Time would stand 
still for her. He might lay his grim fingers on others but not on 
her. She felt as if she could defy him—as if he were powerless 
to make inroads on such vitality and health and loveliness as she 
possessed. Then she thought of the civil things which Mr. 
Penywern and Lord Charles had said that afternoon. They had 
paid her enough compliments to turn her silly little head. Only 
it wasn’t turned. Of course she knew that she was pretty, but 
she meant to be very prudent and sensible. And as to fine- 
sounding speeches, she did not believe them quite all. She only 
believed a little, but that little was extremely pleasant to recall, 
and caused smile after smile to ripple over her face, as she con- 
tinued to gaze at the slim white figure depicted in the looking- 
glass, with its shapely auburn head and exquisite colouring. She 
was artistic enough to appreciate the latter, and woman enough 
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to delight in the fit of the new gown, which made her waist look 
very nearly a whole inch smaller than usual. 

“Yes,” she said aloud, surveying the tout ensemble with a com- 
placent glance, and dashing a few drops of eau de Cologne over 
her lace pocket-handkerchief, “T’lldo. After all, there is nothing 
like a becoming frock, to put one in a happy frame of mind. It 
gives a girl confidence, places her on a level with her neighbours, 
and takes away that odious sensation of awkwardness and in- 
feriority, which I defy any woman not to experience who is con- 
scious of crooked seams or a wrinkled back. To-night,” and she 
advanced her warm, young face quite close to the cold one in the 
mirror, “ I sha’n’t mind who sees me. I wonder who will—I won- 
der if I shall meet anybody nice.” 

Her ruminations were here disturbed by her parents’ voices, 
impatiently calling on her to descend. Snatching up a light 
evening wrap, she tripped downstairs, quite reluctant to say good- 
bye to the young lady of the glass. 

“By Jingo!” exclaimed her father when she appeared, eyeing 
her approvingly from top to toe. “ You’re uncommonly smart, 
Miss Hetty. May I make so bold as to ask, if all that finery is 
intended to captivate his lordship?” 

“Tt’s not intended to captivate anybody in particular,” she 
replied, with a pout of her full, red lips. 

“ Ah,” he chuckled, wagging his head from side to side in a 
knowing fashion. “Don’t tell me. I know better than that. 
Nice young man, quite the gentleman, and all that sort of thing, 
eh, Hetty?” : 

“T haven’t the least idea who you are talking about,” she said, 
with her nose well up in the air, though the warm blush on her 
cheek directly contradicted the statement. 

“Oh, no, of course not; of course not. That’s quite as it 
should be. We like our young women to be modest, and uncon- 
scious of theirowncharms. By all means preserve those excellent, 
but rare, maidenly qualities intact as long as you can, my child. 
They are very sweet and very attractive. It affords me great 
pleasure to see that you possess them in so remarkable a degree. 
And so you mean to enjoy yourself to-night with the young lord, 
eh, Hetty?” 

“T certainly mean to enjoy myself if I can, but not more with 
the young lord, as you call him, than with anybody else. He’s 
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too ugly,” she added, by way of giving vent to the irritation pro- 
duced by her father’s confident tone. 

“Too ugly!” he exclaimed. “Ha, ha! I like that. There 
never was a man born yet too ugly to be converted into a husband, 
at least in the opinion of the ladies. They’d marry a scarecrow 
if he were dressed in masculine garments.” 

“JT don’t agree with you,” said Hetty. “Men may flatter 
themselves that we’re all ready to jump down their throats, but 
as a matter of fact, we’re not. Most of us like size, and most of 
us like looks.” 

“Capital,” laughed Mr. Davidson in reply. “ Hetty, Hetty, 
what a rare little hypocrite you are. The tricks of your sex come 
quite familiarly to you. You're as well up in them as a finished 
coquette.” 

“What tricks? I don’t understand you,” she rejoined, with 
grave displeasure. 

“You understand sufficiently for every reasonable purpose. 
Go on as you are doing. It’s not half a bad plan, to begin by 
pretending you don’t like your admirers. It puts them on their 
mettle, and nine times out of ten makes them run after a girl all 
the more. Considering that you are still in your teens, your 
tactics do you great credit. I’m proud of you, Hetty—yes, upon 
my word, I’m proud of you.” 

“ Very kind, I’m sure,” she said sarcastically, disliking the con- 
versation intensely, and wishing it would end. 

Mrs. Davidson came to the rescue. Nobody had praised her 
toilette, and yet she had on her best moire antique, and the bon- 
net with the yellow ribbons. 

“Now, John,” she said tartly, “when you’ve quite done admir- 
ing your daughter, and making a fool of her to her face, we may 
as well start. It’s just seven o'clock, and it will be half-past by 
the time we get dinner.” 

The mention of that important meal succeeded in diverting the 
current of Mr. Davidson’s thoughts. He took up his hat and 
stick, and preceded his female belongings down the stairs. It 
was a lovely summer’s evening, balmy and still ; and although 
royalty did not again honour Herr Goldmann with its presence, 
in the garden of the Hotel de |’Europe, matters passed off very 
satisfactorily. The cooking was good, the wine, if not first-rate, 
very passable, and Mr. and Mrs. Davidson, after doing ample 
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justice to both, even went the length of admitting, that really, 
for a foreign place, Homburg was a good deal better than they 
had expected. 

“ The fact is,” said Mrs. Davidson, “it’s almost like an English 
town. One hears nothing but one’s native tongue talked, which 
is most comforting, and makes one feel at home. Those out- 
landish languages are awful. I can’t endure them. It’s extra- 
ordinary to me, why everybody can’t talk English.” 

“ They do pretty well here,” answered Mr. Davidson. “Even 
the shop people and the girls at the wells have contrived to pick 
up a smattering. I thought when I came, that I should have 
hated being stuck down in a little foreign town, for four or five 
weeks, but I’m beginning to think now that I shall like it, and 
really believe I’m feeling better already.” 

The truth was, the old couple were amused ; and being amused, 
they were both in an unusually good humour, and inclined to 
look at things in general from a rose-tinted point of view. The 
lady was exalted by prospects of social advancement, due to the 
proper appreciation of merit ; the gentleman centred his hopes in 
his blooming young daughter, and confidently looked forward, 
through her instrumentality, to achieving distinction. 

Hetty, for her part, found the dinner both dull and tedious. 
Even the furtive glances of a pallid youth, seated at the next 
table, failed to render it otherwise. But the prospect of a most 
delightful and exciting evening consoled her for any present 
ennut, and even fortified her sufficiently to enable her to appear 
to take a fitting interest in the conversation of her parents. 
Change of scene had shaken the whole party out of their 
accustomed groove, and done them a lot of good, rubbing down 
angles and reducing friction, now that the fatigue produced by 
the voyage had begun to disappear. The sense of novelty was 
just in its pleasantest stage. Custom had not yet commenced to 
destroy it. When dinner was over, our friends repaired to the 
Kursaal garden, where, according to Miss Dawkins’ strict injunc- 
tions, they took seats on the Terrace, and there awaited the 
arrival of that young lady and her party. The Terrace was 
already pretty full, and people were marching up and down it, 
with the solemnity and stiffness which appear inseparable from a 
crowd. Elderly ladies had elderly beaux in attendance, whilst 
their daughters were accompanied by youthful cavaliers. Both 
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apparently enjoyed themselves after their fashion, and a good 
deal of quiet flirting went on in remote corners, and sequestered 
nooks. Meantime, the band performed at intervals, and its clear 
musical strains rang out through the still air, above the patter of 
feet and murmur of voices. The sun had sunk to rest behind the 
rounded tops of the leafy trees. Those on the western side of the 
garden stood up dark and solid against a gorgeous bank of rose- 
coloured cloud, their sombre outlines contrasting finely with the 
ruddy, flame-illumined heavens. But the trees opposite, still 
catching the last glittering rays of the setting orb, were bathed in 
a flood of golden light, which caused them to shine with a clear, 
yellow brightness, almost dazzling to the eye. On the one side 
was sunshine, on the other shade. Both so beautiful in their way, 
that it was difficult to know which to admire the most. These 
gorgeous effects lasted only for a few minutes. As one looked, 
they changed. Slowly but surely faded the glory of the depart- 
ing day, leaving a soft and tender twilight to creep over the bosom 
of the earth. Then, by degrees, the sky took on a darker tint, 
and the tree-tops grew less sharp of outline, and the grass lost its 
vivid green hue, and seemed to melt into the mists of evening. 
And as Hetty gazed up into the pure, darkling sky, whilst the 
weird and mystic music of Wagner flooded her ears with daring, 
yet harmonious chords there stole into her heart a strange new 
feeling of awe, accompanied by a wonderful sense of her own 
littleness. She realized the largeness and breadth of Nature, the 
comparative insignificance of human life with all its wild strivings 
and longings. The still serenity of night descended upon her: 
spirit, and, whilst the charm lasted, rendered it peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to sweet and ennobling influences. Her calm was broken 
by that curious consciousness, which never fails to warn us when 
we are the object of another’s close scrutiny. Impelled by some 
magnetic current, Hetty withdrew her eyes from the vaulted sky, 
and turned them on a group of people, who had come to a halt 
immediately in front of the seats which she and her parents 
occupied. They encountered the ardent and admiring gaze of a 
young German officer, who, with a comrade, was standing talking 
to a couple of ladies. He was a tall, athletic and magnificently 
made man. His tightly-fitting dark uniform, with its red facings 
and gilt buttons, set off his muscular figure, flat back, and strong 
square shoulders to advantage. Much drill had rendered him as 
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upright as a poplar, and given him that manly and martial air 
which most women and all girls worship. His hair was flaxen, 
cropped very short, and of a tint so light as to look almost white. 
His eyes were steely blue, keen and charged with electricity, and 
his fair, florid complexion betrayed good animal health and spirits. 
He wore his cap jauntily on one side, and towered about half a 
foot over his companion, who, although also in uniform, looked 
quite little and insignificant compared with this splendid speci- 
men of Teutonic manhood. While speaking to the ladies, he 
never took his eyes off Hetty ; nor for some time was she able to 
withdraw hers from his bold, admiring glance. It seemed to 
penetrate to the innermost depths of her being, and exercised a 
strange and unaccountable mastery over her. 

He was divinely handsome. Captain Spriggs, whose image 
she had for weeks past secretly cherished, could not compare 
with him in any way. What muscles, what limbs, what sinews ! 
They were a tower of strength. How formidable they must be 
in war. No wonder the Germans were a conquering race if they 
possessed such soldiers as these. His physical beauty thrilled 
her, as the solemn sky had done only a few moments before, but 
in a different and more disturbing fashion. A little shiver of 
disappointment ran through her frame, when the two officers, 
doffing their caps to the ladies, moved on. 

Who could he be? She would give anything to know, and 
would he come back again and look at her as he passed, with 
those clear blue eyes of his? She hoped so, and impatiently 
longed for his return. Was this pure vanity on her part? No, 
for the young man who had stared at her during dinner had 
produced no similar impression. She remembered the fact with 
triumph ; for it clearly established in her own mind that she was 
not merely a silly school-girl, ready to prostrate herself before the 
first man who displayed his admiration. No one could have been 
more civil than Lord Charles or Mr. Penywern, when they went 
that little walk together, but all their pretty speeches had not 
made her feel so.queer as did the German officer. If it were 
Love, really Love? Oh! wouldn’t it be funny? This was the 
conclusion at which Hetty had arrived, when her thoughts were 
diverted from so highly dangerous a channel by the appearance 
of Mrs. Northcote and Miss Dawkins, with Lord Charles and 
Mr. Penywern in tow. Amelia. swooped down upon them, 
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something like a clear-sighted hawk, who perceives its prey from 
afar. 

“ Good evening,” she said cheerily. “Isn’t it a heavenly night 
—the sort of night to set one dreaming about all kinds of 
romantic rubbish. My aunt here, has been quite sentimental 
as we walked along, recalling the days of her youth, and her 
courtship, and I don’t know what all. I had to call her to 
order.” 

“ Nonsense, Milly,” interposed Mrs. Northcote mildly. “You 
say I’m sentimental so as not to betray yourself.” 

“ Ha, ha,” laughed Amelia. “I don’t think anyone would give 
me credit for much sentiment.” 

“T would,” said Mr. Penywern in an undertone, meant only 
for her ears. “You pretend to be impervious, but you're not a 
bit so really.” 

“You hold that opinion because you know nothing about it,” 
she said, with a pleased smile, dropping her voice as she spoke. 
Then in a higher key she resumed. “I say, good people, do 
you know that you will see the Kursaal garden in all its glory to- 
night? There is to be a grand illumination, fireworks, and a 
torchlight procession in honour of the departing regiment.” 

Hetty’s heart sank at her words. 

“Is the—is the regiment going away?” she asked, timidly. 

“Yes, almost immediately. The officers, poor things, are in- 
consolable. They can’t bear leaving their beloved Homburg in 
the height of the season, or saying good-bye to the English and 
American sweethearts with whom they don’t flirt.” 

“When do they leave?” inquired Hetty, trying not to let 
Amelia perceive her disappointment. 

“The day after to-morrow, I believe. By-the-bye, that reminds 
me—I met Herr Von Kessler and little Fritz Schreiber just 
before I joined you. Von Kessler is in the seventh Heaven of 
delight. He has served his time, and has just been presented by 
the Government with some minor appointment—I could not 
quite make out what—which will keep him in Homburg for the 
next two or three years to come. By-the-way, Hetty, he must 
have chanced across you somewhere or other, for he is raving 
mad about the beautiful new English ‘ Mees,’ with the hair like 
gold, and the face like a flower. This very graphic description 
answers to no one else, for the majority of us do not carry our 
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fortunes on our heads, and our faces are certainly not very 
flower-like.” 

Hetty turned crimson from throat to brow. 

“Ts he—is he very tall?” she stammered. 

“Yes, immensely. We have christened him the Giant.” 

“ And handsome? ” 

“Well, that depends entirely upon taste. He’s too like a white 
negro to suit mine. But then,” with a swift glance at North, 
who was standing close by, “I prefer dark men. Nevertheless, 
it is the fashion to admire Von Kessler, and most of the women 
here rave about him, so I’m told.” 

“TI—I must say I thought him good-looking,” said Hetty, 
deprecatingly, as if apologizing for her standard of masculine 
beauty differing from Amelia’s. “I don’t mean exactly that his 
face is so handsome, but he has such a splendid figure, and 
altogether, looks such a thorough man.” 

Amelia turned, and regarded her friend with good-humoured 
contempt. 

“ Hetty,” she said, “you're a little goose. I have gone through 
all that kind of thing, love at first sight, etc., etc., myself. And 
my experience is that it always ends in one’s committing some act 
of folly which one is sure to regret in one’s soberer moments. 
When I first came out, I fancied I was enamoured of a curate— 
a little, undersized, weak-voiced curate, with nothing but his 
salary to live upon. We were engaged for a whole day. My 
dear, that day sufficed to disillusion me. When he kissed me, 
when he talked to me as his own, about how happy we should be 
in a couple of badly-furnished rooms, with nothing to do, and 
nothing, or next to nothing to eat, it was wonderful how my 
fever cooled. I began to see flaws in my divinity, then to pick 
holes in him, and he in me. When we reached that stage, we 
quarrelled, and I never was more glad of anything in my life. 
However, it was an experience, and one which did me good.” 

“ A very amusing story,” said Hetty, with a show of bravado. 
“ But why do you tell it to me?” 

“ Only to point a moral. It may not be necessary to do so, but 
still it does no harm. Yovrre a little bit smitten with Karl Von 
Kessler. No, don’t attempt to deny it. It’s as clear as the day. 
But whatever you do, don’t fall in love with him. His income is 
seventy pounds a year, all told, and he’s the most arrant flirt on 
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the face of this earth. He’s very quiet, and doesn’t say much. 
He is too big to be burdened by many brains, but he has a way 
with him, nevertheless. Added to this he waltzes divinely, and 
always makes his partner look nice. But be warned by me. 
Don’t lose your heart to him, for if he is a beau garcon, report 
says and, you may depend upon it, says truly, that he is also a 
mauvais sujet.” 


(To be continuea.) 
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Wye-Land. 


By BARBARA HUTTON (Mrs. HAWTREY ALEXANDER), 
Author of “ TALES OF THE WHITE COCKADES,” etc., etc. 


PART II. 


WHETHER Symonds Yat was so called because it was part of 
a Roman fortification, or merely, which is more probable, by a 
word meaning “gate” (some private gentlemen having of old 
demanded a small toll to travellers passing over their land) 
matters little ; and is a question that has never been authoritatively 
replied to, and which few would care to puzzle their brains over 
in the lovely woods around, above them, below, on every side, 
and through which a good walker may stroll any fine day from 
Monmouth to that far-famed spot. The meandering Wye flows, 
on one side ; cliffs and splendid timber are everywhere. 

Rather does one wonder how nature came to be so exquisitely 
beautiful. Lovely scenes! At what epoch did those dark forests 
of spruce and pine arise ; when did the deep and silent sea which 
rolled, so geologists tell us, in pre-historic times, go back, leaving 
us those rocks and dells now delighting our eyes as we trudge 
on along a path of three miles’ length ? 

Where the squirrel,the rabbit and the many feathered tribes now 
abound, did the snow ever melt on the ice-clad gioomy mountains, 
or did they frown, all winter long, over glades through which the 
forest ox, that huge beast larger than any known buffalo, stalked, 
with bisons, gigantic horses, foxes and wolves? while on the plains 
the tailless hare may have roamed, and the beavers constructed 
their dams across each mountain stream! Science cannot tell us 
when that great convulsion of nature took place that made our 
country a little island, the ocean dividing us from the larger 
continent. We only know from the fossils found in the coal mines 
and limestone and the animals’ bones that have been discovered, 
that such a time may have been, when the shores and rivers of 
South and North Wales must have been different to what they 


now are. 
Still we love to think our more immediate ancestors (if we 
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have any!) looked on the same scenes as we do; so after gazing 
from the top of the Yat on the rich meads of Herefordshire, at 
Goodrich Castle, Huntsham and Ross, we turn our thoughts to 
the Forest of Dean, or as it was called formerly, Dene. The forest 
traditions, habits and customs were very interesting, from King 
Henry’s days, when, to aid him in his final struggle with 
Llewelyn, he called on John of Monmouth to send him twenty 
good miners from “ his forest of Dene.” 

In those days but few probably of the foresters spoke English. 
Norman-French was the language of their conquerors, the lords 
of the Marches, Welsh or British their own. Now you seldom 
hear Welsh spoken in Wye-land. You may roam miles, from the 
Wye to the Severn, and not meet with the answer, “ Dim 
Saisenaeg” (no English) ; an answer which, when Carlyle was 
on a visit to the Vale of Glamorgan, provoked the old philoso- 
pher to exclaim— 

“ Then the first thing I think that the poor bodies have to do 
ts to learn English.” 

These three chapters can only speak of Gwent, a/ias Mon- 
mouthshire, or that part of Gloucestershire divided from the latter 
county by the Wye. If it took a wider range back to where the 
river rises on the summit of Plinlimmon, flowing on through 
Radnorshire and Brecknockshire, one might find more Welsh 
spoken in those more northern parts. Intensely national, the 
Welsh have clung to their language, though practically it has 
become a dead one. Those who can read and speak it, describe 
Kymraeg (the Welsh language) as copious and harmonious, but 
not a tongue capable of expressing to their utmost limits human 
emotions or intellectual aspirations. The Kymry maintain that 
their language possesses rich literary treasures that will prevent 
its ever being entirely forgotten. Be that as it may, Carlyle was 
right ; improvement is at a standstill till, like the Norman-French 
once spoken in Wales, Welsh becomes a thing of the past and 
with the power of speaking English comes the means of obtain- 
ing more extended knowledge of their fellow countrymen. By 
nature enthusiastic, imaginative and poetical, the Welsh are 
much addicted to the study of theology. I must confess that as 
far as I can judge it has not (the study of theology, I mean) had 
much effect on their prejudices and impulses, nor in making them 
temperate, chaste, truthful and just. The amount of Dissent in 
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Wales is great ; as a rule they appear religious by theory only. 
Their want of truth and fair dealing is remarkable. The modern 
Welshman still possesses that personal and family pride that the 
bards of old nursed and fostered in the breasts of the Kymry of 
their time. 

They study heraldry and look up their pedigrees in a wonder- 
ful manner. They are credulous and uncritical in accepting old 
fictions about their race ; anything that exalts the Kymro but 
degrades the Saxon in past history is true, but anything not 
contributing to the renown of Wales, false. 

Years before I ever lived in Wye-land I knew what Welsh 
pride was. I became intimate while living in an old chateau in 
Switzerland with an English barrister and his family who had 
settled for many years in Germany. In those days (1868) much 
more even than now, there was great class distinction in Bavaria 
and Austria. Those who were and those who were zof¢ noble, 
that is in one sense “gentle,” were the only two grades recognized 
by German society in those days. 

My friend, a very clever man, was mad on the subject of 
pedigrees. He spoke of his family having “come in with the 
Conqueror” (which they appear to have done in a left-handed 
way), and assuming that he might class himself among those 
of his neighbours who were “noble,” adopted the “ de” or “von” 
before a somewhat plebeian name. 

The Germans were immensely impressed, and his family grew 
up impregnated with the idea that they were of very ancient 
lineage. 

This eccentric old gentleman died, and his daughter, then 
a woman of thirty, came over to England for the first time in her 
life. Having a little spare time on her hands, she went to the 
British Museum, to find out by a study of old parchments a 
missing link in her pedigree that connected her with Charlemagne, 
from whom she believed herself to be descended on the male 


side. 
She was not young, nor pretty, nor rich, but kindred spirits 


find each other out even in the reading-room of a museum. 
While poring over extinct peerages, she met a gentleman who 
had recently become a widower. My friend, too, was single. 

He was tracing out his genealogical tree from Charlemagne on 
the female side, and from some Welsh prince on the male. 
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Need I say—they united the lines; but his insupportable 
bumptiousness on the question of family was so great that—with 
sorrow I own it—I bore his departure some years ago to a better 
world with fortitude. I wonder if his Welsh relations “up 
there” were glad to see him? 

With characteristic national pride I have even heard Welsh 
people speak of their “ independence ” having been destroyed in 
the thirteenth century, forgetting that it is open to them to 
revive the past glories of Welsh history by accepting the share 
that their Saxon neighbours offer them in paths of action and 
distinction. 

When Welsh people have been long settled in England, and 
only their names proclaim their race, their qualities are often 
generous, and they have frequently developed into most open- 
handed and self-sacrificing people, so that the prejudices of a 
genuine “Taffy” may be mainly set down to the isolation 
consequent on the absence of secular information, when the only 
knowledge he can have is by means of the limited literature of 
the Welsh tongue. However, no doubt in a few years English 
will be the common language of all the inhabitants of North and 
South Wales. 

The bards of Wales nourished and displayed the poetical 
faculties of the Welshmen in olden times. There is an old 
Greek myth of the Hyperboreans, related by Diodorus the 
Sicilian, that might well describe Wales as it was in former days. 
He describes an island as large as Sicily stretching towards the 
north. Its inhabitants were called “ Hyperboreans, because their 
island was more remote from the wind that we call Boreas” than 
the Sicilians were. The soil of the island, the myth goes on to 
say, was rich, its climate favourable. There were two harvests 
every year, the moon seemed near the earth and to “ have hills on 
it,” and Apollo was the chief god the inhabitants worshipped. 
The bards were Apollo’s priests and sang hymns to him accom- 
panied by the sound of their harps, and in the middle of the 
island was a city, sacred to their divinity, chiefly inhabited by 
harpers. “Every year Apollo visits this city,” said the legend, 
“and from the vernal equinox to the rising of the Pleiades, 
expresses his satisfaction at his own exploits by dances and by 
playing on the harp.” 

Leaving these fanciful legends, “revenons a nos moutons” 
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—the “ moutons” being the Forest of Dean. The origin of its 
name is obscure. Some authorities say that it is derived from 
the Saxon word “dene,” meaning “ dale” or “ den,” or others, the 
imaginative Giraldus among them, from the Danes taking shelter 
in its glades, when they were molested by their enemies, or from 
the word “ Arden,” the name that the Gauls and Britons applied 
to great forests. And assuredly the Forest of Dean is a great 
wood. The particular district called by that name is that part of 
Gloucestershire that is bounded by the rivers Severn and Wye. 

Its principal Druidical rock is the Buckstone, which used to 
tower above the Wye on the Gloucestershire side. I say “ used,” 
as it is no longer as visible from the banks of the Wye as 
formerly. It is a huge mass of rock that is poised on the top of 
that loveliest of hills, exquisite Staunton! There are people 
credulous enough to say it can be seen from Ross, nine miles off ; ' 
but they who see it must have very young eyes. Whether its 
name, Buckstone, came from the deer who shelter in storms 
beneath the gigantic mass—a thousand feet high—is also mythi- 
cal, as well as the idea that in olden times the Druids sacrificed 
near its base. It is flat on the top, and used to rock—but alas! 
does so no longer. 

A party of tourists, actors from Monmouth, accidentally upset 
it in 1884. It was replaced in its original position the following 
year at very considerable expense, the weight being very enormous 
and the stone having rolled down some way, but it rocks no more. 
The view from the Buckstone is a thing to see, and never forget. 
Roman coins have been dug up near the centre of the forest, at 
a place called Crabtree Hill, and there are ancient iron mines, 
which we will refer to later on. The remains of Roman camps 
are traceable, but one must leave that portion of the forest to 
those who love archeology, for the subject is too vast for a 
magazine paper. That it was a favourite hunting-field we know, 
because William the Conqueror was engaged in the chase there 
when he heard that the Danes were in Yorkshire. The miners 
of the forest iron and coal works no doubt originally got their 
“customes and franchise” from some monarch, presumably the 
Conqueror, when on a hunting expedition within its limits. 

The laws and privileges of the miners were peculiar, and appear 
to date from as early a period as the Magna Charta. The limits 
of the forest were altered in the fourteenth century, but originally 
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the miners of “the Forrest of Deane” and “the Castle of St. 
Briavels” were between Chepstow Bridge and Gloucester Bridge, 
Ross, Ash, Newent and Monmouth Bridge, and as far beyond as 
“the blast of a horn or the voice of a man might be heard.” 
Those who lived in the forest, and possessed the “franchise” 
originally granted by one of the Edwards (which of them is un- 
certain), subject to the payment of a third part to the king, 
might dig for iron where they chose. The king’s “gaveller” 
claimed once a week one penny from each miner, and a royalty 
of iron and coal at a moderate charge. No one but a resident in 
the forest could “ visit ” the mines, but those who were born in 
the limits might zw2// their share of it to any other native, had 
they no other heirs to bequeath it to. A court for miners, with 
a jury of miners, was held at St. Briavels Castle, who took the 
oath with a holly stick in the hand. 

There were “smiths” at Caerleon, Newport, Trelleck and 
Monmouth who manufactured the ore, and were in correspond- 
ence with the miners of the forest. From time out of mind the 
miners of the Forest of Dean seem to have had privileges peculiar 
to themselves. They seem to have been also a brave and skilful 
race, summoned from time to time to render military service, 
being good marksmen, consequent on the life in the woods, 
where the chase was a favourite occupation, good sappers and 
miners from the nature of their work in the belly of the earth. 

The abbots seem to have known the worth of the rivers, with 
their excellent salmon and dainty trout, as one Bishop of Llandaff 
had half of a fishery on the Wye, near Bigswear, and land was 
held under various tenures by the Abbots of Gloucester and the 
Prior of Llanthony, the last-named priest paying twopence a 
year for two hundred and seventy acres of land—not a bad bar- 
gain for the clergyman! Others held land on condition of 
certain services with the bow and arrows ; all might have timber 
for their own use with certain reservations. Nothing brings the 
miners of the Forest of Dean in a more realistic way to the 
tourist’s eyes than a visit to the church and churchyard of 
Newland, which is beyond the Buckstone in Gloucestershire. 
Two ecclesiastics in the fourteenth century (1333) disputed over 
the right to certain iron tithes in the parish of Newland. It was 
settled in favour of the Bishop of Llandaff, who became also 


patron of the living. Newland Church is large, with a fine tower, 
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the architecture being chiefly that of the fourteenth century. In 
the churchyard is a monument to Henry the Sixth’s bow-bearer, 
“Wyrall.” The weather has damaged the stone, but the pious 
words, “God have mercie,” “hys soule,” are still legible, while 
the costume is perfect. 

The village of Newland is picturesque, and when seen from a 
field that was formerly, in Charles the Second’s reign, the site 
of a large mansion called High Meadow House, seems buried in 
foliage, so grand is the timber in that part. The old mansion 
was pulled down in the early part of the present century by its 
owner, Lord Gage, and carted off to build another home nearer 
what is called the Double View, Braceland House. 

The last owner sold the site in 1808 to Government, and 
offered it to the first Duke of Wellington instead of Strathfield- 
saye. He declined the offer of High Meadow, thinking the other 
place nearer “Town,” and “less like the Pyrennees.” Near 
Newland, on the left, descending the road to Redbrook, is 
a very old oak tree, one of the many celebrated pieces of 
timber in the forest. The largest seems to be “the king of the 
forest,” or the “crad oak,” near English Bicknor. On the “long 
hill” stands another splendid oak called “Jack of the Yat.” It 
is situated nearer Coleford than Mitcheldean, and is, I was told, 
the oldest tree in the forest. It is a very lovely walk if people 
are not that “mark for scorn” in Gwent, “strangers.” In that 
event it is far from safe to wander in the forest, for so intricate 
are its glades that many a traveller has lost his way among them. 

The chief forester in Edward’s reign had one very useful per- 
quisite attached to his office. He might claim, every six weeks, 
a bushel of coal from each pit, which in the coin of those days 
was worth twenty pence. The wood of the timber in the forest 
has ever been famed for its hardness. In Elizabeth’s reign there 
were various iron works pulled down in order to preserve the 
timber for shipping purposes ; and the Spaniards, in the time of 
the Armada, were “reported” to have had their “eye” on the 
wood of the Forest of Dene. The miners, from ancient times 
down to more modern days, seem always to have felt jealous 
of intruders on their rights. 

During the Great Rebellion, numerous are the incidents men- 
tioned of the Cavaliers, as well as the Roundheads, in the forest. 
Lord Herbert, the Marquis of Worcester’s son, marching through 
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the forest in 1643 at the head of a little band fitted out by his 
father, the generous owner of Raglan, met the Roundheads near 
Coleford, a disorderly rabble of country people at their back. 
An affray, though it ended well for the Cavaliers, proved fatal to 
one of their generals, “a bold man,” who was shot from a window 
in Coleford. One wonders, in that clean but very quiet little 
place, that such wild scenes were ever acted there. Sir William 
Waller, when he retreated from Monmouth, narrowly escaped 
capture in the forest by Prince Maurice, and Sir John Winter, 
whose house was situated in it (a very resolute Royalist), burnt 
it to the ground rather than it should fall into parliamentary 
hands. That act he performed when, after a gallant struggle, he 
felt the game was played out—the king beheaded, loyalty dead. 
He fired the mansion himself, before escaping to France. 

One is glad to hear that at the Restoration this gallant and 
spirited gentleman got his lands back, and was able to re-visit in 
peace the scenes that he had left given up to the horrors of war. 
In Pepys’ diary is a mention of a great storm that had blown 
down more than one thousand oaks and beeches in the Forest of 
Dean. Sir John got a grant from Government, who certainly 
owed him compensation for his services, and we hear from the 
same delightful old gossip—Pepys—that he employed five 
hundred woodcutters in order that the trees in the forest, that 
had been so neglected in the times of the civil wars, might not die 
of neglect. A good deal of ill-feeling, however, seems to have 
been aroused against this same felling of timber and Sir John 
Winter. More stringent grants were asked for and given, in the 
seventeenth century, regulating the felling of timber. Sir John 
Winter may have deserved compensation, but one can scarcely 
forgive him if it is true that he cut down ninety thousand oaks. 
This may account for the absence of many ancient trees. The 
holly bushes round the Speech-house, it is said, were planted in 
Charles II.’s reign, though near the Speech-house there is an old 
holly that must be older, as it measures eight feet round its 
base. 

The verderers, who were anciently the forest guardians, pos- 
sessed, in Canute’s reign, unlimited powers. They held the keys 
of life and death, punishing trespassers most rigidly. They took 
charge of the deer, and if any one hunted one without leave the 
verderer might impose a fine of ten shillings (equivalent in value 
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to our twenty pounds) for the offence, and double that sum if the 
venison was taken by any one not being a free man of the forest. 
All the deer were reserved for royalty; but a verderer might 
hunt and keep one buck for himself at certain times of the year. 
I believe that the office of verderers still exists, without any 
emolument being attached to their duties. 

The “high beeches” are beautiful on Coleford “ Mead,” and 
should be visited. If the tourist visits the Wye in late summer 
or early autumn, and loves the flora and ferns of his or her native 
land, he cannot have a richer treat than he will have as he comes 
upon beds of lovely green moss, the bracken fern on every side 
of him as he trudges along ; arrested every moment to gaze on 
some exquisite bit of scenery, and lingering to gather of the 
abundance of wild flowers over hill and dale of Wye-land. 

There is one great drawback to a visit to Wye-land, that the 
accommodation is execrable. The inhabitants are not energetic, 
but slow, not easily moved unless influenced by self-interest. 
Progress is objected to ; and I verily believe some of the inhabi- 
tants must have lived in the days of Henry V., they are so pecu- 
liarly wedded to their own old fashions. 

When the day comes—which it will—when better hotels and 
lodgings replace the present uncomfortable ones, and the step 
of the Saxon is no longer looked upon as the tread of an alien, 
perhaps I may live to find even a good public library in the chief 
town of Wye-land, where a limited disorganized Athenzeum, 
with no catalogue, alone represents the intellectual part of “ Sleepy 
Hollow!” 

St. Briavels Castle was the place where all disputes respecting 
the mines were settled, because the “Mine Law” court was held 
there. One of the Marquises of Worcester was constable of St. 
Briavels in the reign of Charles II., and various distinguished 
people succeeded him in the office later. In the seventeenth 
century a great many changes were made in the forest laws, and 
several of the iron works were destroyed to prevent the destruc- 
tion of the timber; and St. Briavels figures in the annals of 
those days as the scene of constant “courts” held by the 
governors or their deputies. 

St. Briavels is a very quaint little village now, and the ancient 
castle is in ruins. It was built in the twelfth century by one 
Fitzwalter, an Earl of Hereford in Henry I.’s reign. Walter, 
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Earl of Hereford, was its first constable. His son built Flaxley 
Abbey. King John paid four visits to the castle, one while 
John of Monmouth was chief constable. It is west of Trelleck. 
The castle is of old red sandstone, but with the exception of the 
gateway is in ruins. The last chief constable was one of the 
Dukes of Beaufort, but in 1838 that office became extinct, and 
is now vested in the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, who 
do not keep the castle in good repair. Courts were also held 
at the Speech-house, and a room is still in existence there where 
the sittings were held, although the chamber is modernized. There 
were stains of human blood at one corner of the room, which, 
falling through the ceiling from the wounds of a poacher im- 
prisoned in the apartment above, were for a long time a bloody 
record that could not be washed out. Various “orders” were 
made and altered up to the reign of George II. regulating the 
forest laws and mines. In 1795 the peaceful roads of the forest 
were the scene of great riots. The miners objected to so much 
corn being taken out of their district to Bristol during the war, 
as they considered themselves entitled to be supplied by the 
farmers in return for the fuel they provided the former with. 
The miners had just cause for complaint, as the scarcity of 
corn in those days was so great at the end of the last century 
that Government was compelled to come to their relief. 

Lord Nelson not only visited Monmouth but Ross in the year 
1802. The hero complained of the number of hogs who were 
allowed to go through the forest in the autumn, destroying the 
trees. The little quaint church at Staunton, of Norman archi- 
tecture, though its old font is evidently Saxon, is extremely well 
worth a visit. In Edward I.’s reign the estate in that portion of 
the forest belonged to John de Staunton, who held it from the 
king, rendering in return the service of carrying his royal bow 
and arrows when the monarch hunted in the forest glens. In 
183I a commission composed of several county gentlemen to 
inquire into matters at St. Briavels was formed, and among 
other points elucidated was one that gives a sad interest to the 
old castle, in addition to its other ancient history. 

It was used as a prison for debtors, and the “sorrowful sighing 
of the prisoner” must often have mingled with the fresh breezes 
on the Castle Hill, till St. Briavels was abolished as a place for 
such culprits. 
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The aborigines of the forest were the Silures, a Celtic race. 
The foresters, skilful archers and good miners, were a peculiar 
set of people, but good subjects as a rule to the successive 
governments ruling over their country. They took no part in 
the Chartist riots, and would not listen to their delegates. 

The religious belief of the foresters is mixed. A great deal 
of good work has been done to improve the population by 
the efforts of many excellent clergymen of the Church of 
England, but almost every form of Dissent is represented 
among the miners and foresters. No doubt with so many 
efforts made in their behalf, the moral condition of the 
people who live there will greatly progress, and their lives be 
more in unison with the natural beauties of the places in which 
their “lines are cast.” Leaving that serious question, I must 
name the fora of Wye-land, which is very varied and beautiful. 
No less rich is its fauna. It is not an uncommon thing to see 
a stoat as one drives along the richly-wooded lanes run across 
the road in front of the horse; foxes are to be seen, badgers, 
weasels, ferrets. The rat may be found at the side of the Wye, 
otters in its brooks, moles, rabbits and hares. It was the greatest 
amusement to me as an early riser to watch the birds about my 
country home, which was at that time on the top of such a steep 
hill near the Wye. How my feathered friends darted about the 
roof in the early morning—the swallows, swifts, the robin red- 
breasts, thrushes, blackbirds, wrens and chaffinches. I knew 
them all, as they flew in and about the garden, over the wych 
elm, beeches and tall oaks in the sloping meadows beyond. 
The cawing of the rooks and the sound of the shepherd's voice 
calling to his flock as the shadows lengthened were all sounds 
that soothed the tired nerves that were seeking, what they found 
in Wye-land, perfect rest. 

The excursions are delightful and endless, but a little pony 
carriage can be cheaply hired. Before seeing the far grander 
ruins of Tintern, no one should omit to visit Flaxley Abbey, which 
is within a walk from the Speech-house. It possesses interest to 
the lovers of ancient places, as it was once a monastery, founded 
by the white-robed brothers of the Cistercian Order. It is now 
a private residence, belonging to the representatives of the family 
to whom it was given when the monasteries were dissolved. It 
was founded in the twelfth century, about 1140, in Stephen’s reign, 
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by a brother of one of the Earls of Hereford, who was killed on 
the site of the “ Abbay ” while out hunting by an accidental wound 
given bya bow and arrow. The view is lovely from the summit of 
the hill, a little distant from the abbey. The green meadow in front 
of the house was once a pond, from which the brothers got their 
trout and eels, though in the Wye the salmon and lamprey were 
no doubt caught to provide “ Lenten fare” for the monks. Robert 
de Betune, one of the Bishops of Hereford, aided the founder (it 
is said by old writers) to build Flaxley Abbey. Tintern, also 
founded by monks of the Cistercian Order, was built nine years 
earlier. The first name of Flaxley was “St. Mary de Dene, or 
Dene’s” Abbey, and the dress of the brothers being a white 
cassock with a narrow scapulary of the same colour, no doubt 
gave the names of “ White Cross,” “ White Brook,” “ St. White’s ” 
to places in the vicinity of both Tintern and Flaxley. Henry the 
Second gave the monks a charter confirming them in their right 
to plough the fields, erect forges, cut down timber, use the streams 
and rivers and possess various other privileges. There seems to 
have been, before the monks built their abbey, an old castle 
on the same site, but all traces of the structure have vanished. 
An “ Abbot’s wood ” still exists to remind one that formerly the 
white-robed monks roamed over the country hills, till, following 
after Abbot Nicholas, who was elected in 1288, we come to the 
days of the last monk of Flaxley. He was Thomas Ware, elected 
in 1532, and he had to surrender the abbey up to the king’s com- 
missioner in 1541. At that time there were nine brethren only, 
beside the abbot Thomas Ware. He retired in Oxfordshire to 
a place called Aston Rowant, and spent the remainder of his life 
in seclusion there. It is difficult to imagine a more bitter fate 
for those nine brethren than quitting their beloved house, though 
little remains of the ancient building that formed the monastery 
attached to the cathedral to show what it was in thosedays. The 
first floor contained a long gallery, out of which led a very large 
chamber, supposed to have been the abbot’s reception room. 

Not far from Flaxley Abbey is “ St. Anthony’s Well.” There 
are several legends connected with the waters of this spring, one 
being that any one bathing nine times in them during the month 
of May successively derives great benefit, if not certain cure, in 
complaints of the skin. Henry the Eighth granted the abbey and 
all the rich lands attached to it, including, among others, Goderich, 
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Newland and Newnham, to that constable of the Tower of London, 
Sir William Kingston, who attended Cardinal Wolsey on his 
death-bed, and to whom the latter made his well-known speech, 
“If I had served my God as I have served my king He had not 
given me over in my grey hairs.” 

The son of Sir William Kingston was present at the execution. 
of the good Bishop Hooper in Mary’s reign, a task that could 
not have been entirely displeasing to Sir Anthony, as the prelate 
had not only on one occasion rebuked him for his immorality, 
but fined him five hundred pounds for it, forcing him also to do 
penance. 

After the Kingston it passed into another family, the Crawleys, 
till finally it became the property of the Boeveys. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century one of the Boeveys 
married one Catherine Rich. He left her a widow at the early 
age of twenty-two, and she very wisely never changed her state, 
although she had a great many admirers anxious to persuade her 
todo so. Her charities were great, and she must have also pos- 
sessed intellectual qualities, as she was intimate with Steele, who 
mentions her in the Sfectator as “the perverse widow,” and 
Addison also visited her at Flaxley. Beside these two delightful 
friends (how very pleasant to chat with Steele and Addison in 
Wye-land !) she was very hospitable, an old-fashioned virtue now 
going out of vogue. She invited a friend of her maid’s, Mrs. 
Rachel Vergo, to pay her a week’s visit. The friend, Mrs. Mary 
Pope, not only accepted the invitation, but stayed forty years. 
Mrs. Boevey was very kind to the faithful maid, though she always 
made her wear a silk gown every afternoon. Being a good church- 
woman and of a liberal turn of mind, she often entertained dis- 
senting ministers as well as the clergy ; she stood a good friend 
to those who needed a helping hand, lending them money if she 
thought them honest, and hearing the school children say their 
catechism after they had had a good dinner at the abbey on a 
Sunday. 

This dear woman must have been a charming creature for 
sense and judgment, in addition to all her other qualities. The 
Christmas before she died she gave the school children a good 
dinner at the abbey. Mrs. Vergo, the maid, and doubtless Mrs. 
Mary Pope (the visitor who stayed forty years) were there, and 
after dinner the children were taken in to see Mrs. Boevey. 
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She was dressed in beautiful clothes, white satin and silver, and 
wearing all her best jewels. She thought that the children would 
think she did them more honour if she dressed handsomely, which 
was a pretty thought of hers. Each child got a present of six- 
pence, and the day ended up with a merry dance in the hall. 

How very sorry all the children must have been when a month 
later she died. They must often have remembered the old lady 
in her white and silver dress. 

Numerous are the old castles and houses in Monmouthshire. 
It would be impossible in a limited space to name all. There is 
an old farmhouse near the Severn, near to the spot where— 


“ Twice a day the Severn fills, 
The salt sea water passes by, 
And hushes half the babbling edge, 
And makes a silence in the hills!” 


said to have been inhabited by Sir Walter Raleigh. His wife 
belonged to a Forest of Dean family. Sir Francis Drake lived 
near Sir Walter, he of Spanish Armada fame. Philip the Second 
had reason to remember that gallant admiral. That monarch 
one day offered a lady of his acquaintance his hand, to conduct 
her to a boat on a piece of ornamental water. The fair one had 
more wit than prudence. Drawing back her hand she said archly, 
“Not on the watery, sire, for fear Sir Francis Drake should have 
me.” We are not told what Philip replied. 

The ancient Roman roads are an interesting feature of Wye- 
land, and many remains still exist of those far distant times when 
the highways of Britain were constructed by the conquerors of 
the island. One of these roads, called “ Dean’s Road,” may have 
been used as late as those times when pack-horses were the sole 
means employed for the conveyance of minerals. Another leads 
to the Kymin, a hill close to Monmouth ; a third is called the 
Causeway. 

The “ Speech-house,” so called because it was intended for the 
sittings of that ancient court “the Speech,” was built in the time 
of Charles the Second, and about the year 1680, It is surrounded 
by fine timber, and close to it is a wood called the “ Holly wood,” 
so named from its fine old hollies, most of which were planted in 
the reign of Charles the Second. The merry monarch may have 
hunted the deer (as King John did in his generation) for aught 
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we know, for they were very strictly preserved under the verderers 
of the forest, and rigid laws were made and enforced against 
poachers. The Doward at Whitchurch and the Little Doward 
nearer Monmouth have both their traditions. 

Just below Whitchurch Ferry (or what used to be its ferry) 
is an old farmhouse called Huntsham. It was in the possession 
of one family for many generations, who, till a late date, pos- 
sessed the exclusive right to all emoluments and privileges of 
the ferry. Like everything else, that is changed, and the ferry 
is no longer used. The railway runs along the side of the Wye 
from Ross to Whitchurch ; the scenery the whole way is charming. 
Many people think it is lovelier in spring than in autumn, but I 
cannot agree with them, for when the autumn tints have changed 
the green leaves into golden-red ones it is the fairest scene the 


eye can see. 

There are caves on the Wye, but as I never visited them I 
must not describe them. Goderich, with its beautiful hills and 
fine old castle, Tintern, Llandogo, the Wyndcliff, Chepstow, and 
Llanthony I propose, if you are not weary of my babblings, to 


tell you of in a third chapter on Wye-land. 


(To be concluded.) 








The Mysterp of WM. Felix. 
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“ TOILERS OF BABYLON,” etc. 


Book fhe Second. 
A LIFE DRAMA: LINKS IN THE MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
EMILIA AND M. FELIX. 


EMILIA, watching in the snow-clad street, saw Mrs. Middlemore 
issue from the house with a large jug in her hand. She dared not 
go up to the housekeeper while Dr. Peterssen was in the house, and 
with a sinking heart she recognized that the hope she had enter- 
tained of obtaining entrance by means of the story she had 
mentally rehearsed was lost. But she would not leave the spot 
until Dr. Peterssen appeared. She had no intention of accosting 
him, for that she felt would be disastrous, but she would follow 
him, if she could do so safely, to see where he lived or lodged. It 
might be a point gained, although she did not at that moment see 
how it could be used to her advantage. She had not long to wait. 
About ten minutes after Mrs. Middlemore left the house, the street 
door was opened again, and Dr. Peterssen appeared. He carried 
beneath his right arm that which would have sent a thrill of 
passionate emotion to Emilia’s heart, but she was too deeply obser- 
vant of his personal movements to recognize, in that light and in 
such circumstances, the desk which he had taken away with him 
as a guarantee. He made no pause, but plunged immediately 
into the snow, and Emilia was about to follow him when she 
suddenly observed that he had not closed the door behind him. 
Her attention was instantly diverted from the man. Here was 
the opportunity for which she had disguised herself, for which she 
had been waiting. Without thinking of the consequences she 
glided into the house and shut the door. Emilia would have 
scarcely known how to proceed now had it not been that M. Felix, 
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hearing the street door closed, rose to close his own, which Dr. 
Peterssen had left ajar. Before putting his intention into execu- 
tion he opened it a little wider, and inclined his head to the 
stairs, as if in the act of listening. The stream of light which this 
action threw into the passage was a guide to Emilia, who, without 
hesitation, ran up the stairs and confronted him. Startled by her 
appearance he fell back a step or two, which afforded Emilia space 
to enter the apartment. 

“Who are you? What do you want?” gasped M. Felix, dread- 
ing at first whether this was not a part of a plot which Dr. 
Peterssen had devised for his injury. But his doubts were imme- 
diately dispelled. 

“TI am Emilia Paget,” said Emilia, “and I want justice.” 

With a face of terror he retreated farther into the room, and 
Emilia followed him. His heart almost ceased to beat, and a 
singular numbness of sensation came over him. 

“ Through all these years,” said Emilia, “I have left you in peace, 
if peace can ever be the portion of a man like yourself. I want 
nothing from you in the shape of money. All that you have, and 
that once was your brother Gerald’s, is yours, and shall remain 
yours. I donot desire it; if I have any right to it I renounce it; 
I am here to demand justice.” 

This speech gave M. Felix time to recover himself somewhat. 
Though still conscious of a strange deadness of feeling at his heart 
he saw the situation, and asked in a faint voice: 

“ What kind of justice ?” 

Emilia put a wrong construction upon the low tone in which he 
spoke. Deeming it a sign of relenting on his part, the defiant air 
she had boldly assumed gave way to one of imploring. 

“When we last met in Switzerland,” she said, bending towards 
him, “ you told me that your brother, my dear Gerald—who in my 
innermost heart I believe never did harm to woman—had imposed 
upon me by a mock ceremony of marriage. At that time I 
was so overwhelmed by despair and so persecuted by injustice 
that I did not dispute your statement. I thought only of the 
present; I wished only to escape from the cruel eyes and tongues 
of those to whom I had been maligned ; my one desire was to fly 
to a spot where I was unknown and where I might live out my 
days in peace. What I yearned for was accomplished, God was 
good to me; He raised up a friend who took me to her bosom, 
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and who conducted me to a haven of rest. For eighteen years I 
have lived in a foreign land contentedly, even happily, with my 
child, with Gerald’s child. But circumstances have occurred which 
render it vitally necessary for our happiness that the proof should 
be forthcoming that lama married woman. To obtain this proof 
I have come to England to find you, and by a happy chance have 
so far succeeded. I beg, I entreat of you, to give me means to 
establish my marriage with your brother. That done, I will leave 
you in peace, as Heaven is my judge! I will bind myself to this 
in any way you wish. I will swear the most solemn oath, I will 
sign any document you may draw up. Give me the means of 
preventing a shameful exposure which will ruin my child’s life and 
mine. Think of what I have silently suffered, and have pity for 
me. I will pray for you—I will bless you - 

But her voice was broken by emotion, and she could not pro- 
ceed. M. Felix gazed at her stonily ; as she grew weak, he grew 
strong. 

“I cannot give you what is impossible,” he said. “You and 
Gerald were never married.” 

“T will not use hard words,” said Emilia, restraining herself. 
“It may be as you say; but give me at least the information that 
will enable me to establish the truth. You cannot deny me this 
—you cannot, you cannot!” 

“What kind of information do you desire?” asked M. Felix. 

“When I was ill and very near to death,” she replied, “ when 
reason had forsaken me and I was lying stricken down, Gerald and 
you came to me in the place where afterwards a civil ceremony 
was performed which I had every right to believe made me an 
honourably married woman. Tell me the name of that place. It 
is little to ask, but I ask no more. If you have a spark of com- 
passion in you, tell me this, and I will go away blessing you.” 

“You do not remember it ?” said M. Felix, with triumph in his 
eyes, 

“God help me, I have not the least remembrance of it, nor of 
the roads I took which led me to it!” 

M. Felix stepped to the window and threw it open. Then he 
cried in as loud a voice as he could command : 

“Help!” 

“Why do you cry for help ?” asked Emilia, advancing towards 
him. 
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“Do not come nearer to me,” he replied, “ or I will strangle you. 
Why do I cry for help? To bring the police here—to give you 
into custody—to expose and brand you as you deserve to be ex- 
posed and branded. How you forced your way into this house I 
do not know; perhaps you have been in hiding until you were 
assured I was alone. You come to rob and murder, I will swear 
to it.” Again he called from the window, “ Help!” 

Frozen with terror Emilia stood like a statue, white with the 
fear of a horrible exposure which would blast her and her child 
for ever in this world. 

“You talk of ruin,” snarled M. Felix. “It is upon you now. 
Disguised as a man you steal upon me for a vile purpose. You 
will go away blessing me, will you? What do I care for your bless- 
ing or your curse? I will make your name a byword of shame, as 
it has been made before!” For the third time he sent out into 
the night his cry for “Help!” 

Emilia’s strength returned to her ; she was able to speak once 
more. 

“T will go,” she said. “You shall not have the opportunity of 
still further disgracing me. But I will not rest till the truth is 
made clear to me—not with your help, but with the help o a 

“Of whom ?” asked M. Felix, with a sneer. 

She had intended to say “with the help of God,” but an in- 
spiration fell upon her which impelled her to utter a name almost 
as hateful to her as that of Leonard. 

“With the help of Dr. Peterssen. If you can ruin me, he has 
it in his power to ruin you.” 

“ Ah!” cried M. Felix, and in a sudden frenzy he snatched the 
snake dagger from the table and hurled it at her. It struck her in 
her left arm, and she caught it in her right hand. As she held it 
thus, dazed with pain, for a moment, M. Felix was struck with 
partial blindness. He saw, through the mist which fell upon 
him, the dagger with blood dripping from it, and thought that 
it was Emilia’s intention to use it against him. He had a revolver 
in his bedroom. Blindly he staggered thither, and fell, motionless, 
into a chair by the side of the bed. The pain of the wound 
and the horror of the situation deprived Emilia of her senses, and 
she sank to the ground. How long she remained in that condition 
she did not know, but when she opened her eyes all was silent. 
M. Felix was not present. Had he gone to carry out his threat 
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and to bring the police to his aid? The dagger was still in her 
hand and the wound in her arm was still bleeding. Shudderingly 
she threw the weapon behind the side-board, and intent now 
only on escaping from the peril with which she was threatened, 
she bound her handkerchief tightly round her arm, and fled down 
the stairs. Constables Wigg and Nightingale were outside the 
door as she threw it open, but she scarcely saw them, although 
she knew that they were the forms of men. Terror lent wings to 
her feet, and in a moment she was out of sight, flying for her life. 





Book the Bhird. 
WHAT BECAME OF M. FELIX. 





CHAPTER XLIII. 
ROBERT AGNOLD TAKES UP THE THREADS OF THE STORY. 


IN setting forth the incidents narrated in Book the Second of this 
story, under its heading, “ A Lifé Drama—Links in the Mystery,” 
I have had no occasion to speak of myself, my acquaintance with 
Emilia beginning after the 16th of January, on which night the 
Book fitly ends. In what has now to be told, however, I played 
a not unimportant part, and it is proper, and will be more conve- 
nient, that I should narrate what followed in the first person. I 
think my name, Robert Agnold, has been mentioned only once or 
twice in these pages, and it is not for the purpose of making my- 
self better known to the public, but simply for the sake of clear- 
ness, that I depart from the journalistic method (with which in 
other circumstances I am very well contented) in what I am about 
to write. I do so with the full approval of the conductors of the 
newspaper with which I have the honour to be connected. It is 
perhaps unnecessary for me to state that in the preparation of 
Book the Second I have been guided both by what I heard from 
the lips of its heroine, Emilia herself, and by what subsequently 
came to my knowledge ; but it is as well to state this, in order to 
prove that I have not drawn upon my imagination. 
I now take up the threads of the story. 

When Emilia made her escape from M. Felix’s house on the night 

of the 16th of January she was, as may be supposed, in a state of ex- 


treme agitation. Her errand had failed, and she had nothing to 
18 
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hope for at the hands of Gerald’s brother, whom I shall still con- 
tinue to speak of as M. Felix. She hardly dared to think of the 
future, and indeed the pain of her wound and the personal danger 
in which she stood were sufficient occupation for her mind at that 
juncture. As quickly as she could she made her way to the one 
room she had taken unknown to her daughter, and there she 
bathed and dressed the wound—throwing the stained water out 
of the window, so that it might not betray her—and effected the 
necessary change in her attire. In woman’s clothes she left the 
house, and proceeded to her lodgings in Forston Street, Kentish 
Town. She was thankful that her daughter was asleep when she 
reached home: it saved her the necessity of an immediate expla- 
nation, and gave her time to make more plausible the story she 
had thought of to account for the injury to her arm. Creeping 
into bed without disturbing Constance she lay awake for hours, 
and sank into slumber only when daylight was beginning to 
dawn. She slept till past noon; fortunately for her, Nature’s 
claims were not to be resisted, and she arose strengthened if not 
refreshed, and with still a faint hope that she might yet succeed. 
She would make one more appeal to M. Felix, this time in day- 
light. She would go to him this very afternoon, and endeavour 
to soften his heart by offering to bind herself to any terms he 
might dictate, if he would but furnish her with the name of the 
place in which the marriage ceremony had been performed. The 
repetition of the statement he had made in Switzerland that 
she and Gerald were never married, although it struck a chill to 
her heart, found no lodgment therein. Most firmly did she be- 
lieve that she had been honestly and honourably married, and 
until she was convinced to the contrary by absolute evidence she 
would continue to believe it. If M. Felix failed her she would 
set a watch upon Dr. Peterssen’s movements, and endeavour by 
some means to gain her end through him. She had not the re- 
motest idea how she should proceed with this man, but she trusted 
in God to guide her. 

Constance, as was natural, was in great-distress at the wound 
her mother had received, but Emilia made light of it, although it 
caused her exquisite pain. It was an accident, Emilia said; she 
had slipped, and fell upon some broken glass ; and Constance did 
not dream that the story was untrue. The young girl was very 
anxious on this morning ; she expected a letter from her lover, 
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Julian Bordier, and she told her mother that in her last letter to 
Julian she had given him the address of their lodgings in Forston 
Street. Emilia could not chide her for doing so, but she was in- 
wardly distressed by the idea that the Bordiers might present 
themselves at any unexpected moment. M. Bordier would al- 
most certainly make some inquiries as to the nature of the business 
that brought her to England. How should she reply? He was 
a penetrating man, and she could foresee nothing but calamity 
from a renewal at present of close relations with him. She could 
do nothing, however, to avert the dangers by which she was 
threatened. All she could do was to wait and hope. 

She went to the post office for letters, and received one for 
Constance and one for herself. She rode back immediately to 
Forston Street to give Constance her lover’s letter, and in the cab 
she read her own. It was short, but most affectionate and tender, 
and it confirmed her fears. There was every likelihood that the 
Bordiers would be in London within the next few weeks. 

Delivering Julian’s missive to the eager girl, Emilia left her 
once more with the intention of proceeding to Gerrard Street. 
She rode only part of the way, getting out of the cab at Regent 
Circus. It was bitterly cold, but in this city of startling contrasts 
there are wheels that never stop. Though darkness enveloped 
the streets for,weeks together the newspaper boys would still 
perambulate the thoroughfares with the last editions of the news- 
papers, would still bawl out at the top of their voices the tempting 
news they had to dispose of. Emilia had scarcely alighted from 
the cab when her ears were assailed by cries from these vendors 
of the afternoon journals. “ Dreadful Murder! Sudden Death 
in Gerrard Street, Soho! Mr. Felix Murdered! Escape of the 
Murderer!” The shock which these startling announcements 
caused her was so great that she stumbled and would have fallen 
had not a policeman caught her by the arm. 

“ Be careful how you walk,” said the officer. “ The streets are 
awful slippy.” 

She murmured a frightened, inarticulate expression of thanks 
and staggered on, the iteration of the newsvendors’ dreadful cries 
sounding in her ears like the clanging of a thousand bells pro- 
claiming her doom. Her terror was so great that she would have 
succumbed under it if there had not risen in the white space 


before her the vision of a young girl at home reading her lover's 
18 
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letter. She saw the lovely lips form the words, “ Mamma, listen 
to what Julian says.” This fancy was her salvation. Her 
daughter was in this terrible city dependent upon her, with no 
supporter, with no friend except the mother whose heart was 
charged with woe and despair. She must be strong for her child’s 
sake. Her strength came back to her; the policeman who had 
saved her from falling was still looking at her, and now, seeing 
that she had recovered, passed on. Controlling her agitation, she 
bought a copy of the Evening Moon, and walked mechanically 
towards Gerrard Street. When she was within a short distance 
of it she wavered in another direction. Dared she go there— 
dare she be seen there? Why not? It was hardly likely she 
would be noticed; it would depend upon herself whether she 
attracted attention. She turned her face towards Gerrard Street. 
A magnetic current drew her on, and she could no more have 
effectually resisted it than she could have changed day into night 
by closing her eyes. She must go and see for herself. 

The street was busy with people, drawn there as she was drawn, 
but, as she shudderingly confessed to herself, with a different 
knowledge of the truth. Outside the house in which M. Felix 
had lived there was a throng of people gazing up at the 
windows. 

“That’s the window of his sitting-room. Is he there now? 
Yes, stretched out, dead and done for. He was a gentleman 
wasn’t he? Yes, with heaps of money. He always kept a pile 
of gold and bank notes in his room. What’s become of it? Ah, 
what? When was it done? About midnight, when there was 
no one but the murderer and the murdered gentleman in the 
house. The housekeeper had gone out for her supper beer. 
They forced the door open, and there he was, murdered. Who 
did it! Aman, of course? Maybe—maybe not. Just as likely 
it was awoman. It doesn’t matter to him now. He’s dead, and 
won’t come back to tell. Have they caught the murderer? Not 
yet, but they’ve got a clue, they say. Ah, they always say that. 
But it’s true this time. They'll catch him, never fear, and when 
he’s caught, the Lord have mercy on him!” 

Thus the chatter ran, and for a time Emilia, glued to the spot, 
stood and listened. Then a spiritual whisper fell on her senses 
‘and set her in motion again. “The suit of clothes you dressed in 
last night. Get rid of it. Destroy it.” She walked swiftly from 
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the street and proceeded in the direction of her room. She did 
not waver now ; suggestions of a frightful nature came to her, but 
she walked on, as if impelled by a hidden force. She reached 
the street in which the room was situated. It was quiet and 
deserted. There was comfort in that. Then the police had 
not been there. If they had there would have been as many 
people there as in Gerrard Street. With desperate courage she 
opened the street door with her latch-key, and went up the stairs 
unobserved. She turned the key in the lock and entered the 
room. The clothes she had worn were in a corner, where she 
had left them the previous night. She breathed more freely. 
All this time she had kept in her hand the copy of the Evening 
Moon she had purchased, and now, in the solitude of her chamber, 
she nerved herself to read the particulars of the tragedy in which 
she was involved. Gerald’s brother was dead ; all hope was gone. 
She no longer thought of appealing to Dr. Peterssen ; she felt 
instinctively that by so doing she would be digging a pit for her- 
self. She could throw herself on the mercy of M. Bordier—that 
course was open to her. She caquld tell him her story, strengthen- 
ing her statements by most solemn assurances of their truth, and 
leave it to him to decide. She had but little hope in the result. 
She knew it was exactly the kind of tale which a guilty woman 
would relate, and that, without a shadow of proof, few men would 
accept it. There was no time, however, to determine upon any 
definite course at present. The suit of clothes she had worn when 
she visited M. Felix must be destroyed; until that was done 
her position was one of extreme danger. She folded them 
carefully, and enclosed them in the copy of the Evening Mocn, 
and with the bundle under her arm proceeded to Forston Street. 
She went at once to her bedroom, and locked the clothes in her 
box. Already the plan had suggested itself of throwing the clothes 
into the river in the dead of night, when she could make sure that 
she was not being watched. After that she would come to some 
decision as to her future movements. What transpired on the 
night she made the attempt is known to the reader, and I now 
take up the sequence of events of which I may claim to be the 
originator. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
EMILIA RETRACES THE OLD ROADS. 


AFTER I had learned all that Emilia had to tell me, I informed 
her that I would take a day or two to decide upon my plan of 
action. In the meantim2 she was to make no movement what- 
ever, but to keep herself and daughter in absolute privacy. She 
placed herself entirely in my hands, and promised not to deviate 
by a hair’s breadth from the instructions I gave her. 

“Be sure of that,” I said, “and I feel that I shall be able to 
further your heart’s wishes.” 

On the third day certain ideas had taken some kind of practic- 
able shape, and I determined to set to work. I must mention that 
I visited Mrs. Middlemore regularly during my deliberations, and 
had taken the rooms which had been inhabited by M. Felix. She 
had no news of the slightest importance to communicate to me, 
although she was in the mood to make mountains out of molehills. 
Nothing further had transpired in the Gerrard Street house; no 
person had called to make inquiries, and she had not been upset 
by any more false messages. I saw my little friend Sophy also. 
She was as cheery and sharp as ever, and she informed me that 
“ Aunty was ever so much nicer than she used to be,” and I ex- 
pressed my delight at the good report. 

“But I say,” remarked Sophy, “ain’t yer got nothink to give 
me to do for yer?” 

“Not just yet, Sophy,” I replied. “ Presently, perhaps.” 

“The sooner the better,” said Sophy. “I likes to be busy.” 

“You will not go away, Sophy? I may want you at any 
moment.” 

“T shall be ready for yer. I'll do anythink for yer, never mind 
what it is.” 

I explained to her, on my last visit, that I should not see her 
for a week or so, as I was going out of London upon particular 
business, and that while I was away she was to keep her eyes 
open. If she happened to see the man who had sent her aunt on 
a false errand to the Bow Street Police Court she was to follow 
him secretly and find out where he lived, and upon my return 
to London she was to tell me everything that had happened. 
Satisfied with her assurances of obedience I left the grateful little 
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creature, and an hour later I was closeted with Emilia. I had 
not yet informed her of the trick which had been played upon 
Mrs. Middlemore, and of the disappearance of the revolver; I 
did so now, and asked if she had any suspicion who the man was. 

“No,” she replied, “I cannot imagine.” 

“Describe Dr. Peterssen’s appearance to me,” I said, “as you 
last saw him.” She did so and I continued. “ It is as I supposed. 
He is the man who gave Mrs. Middlemore the false message, and 
got her out of the house to afford him the opportunity of obtain- 
ing what he wanted. Money, of course, if he could lay his hands 
on any, but chiefly papers and documents which might be valu- 
able to him in the future—documents probably connected with 
your story.” 

“Why should he wish to obtain possession of such things?” 
asked Emilia. “They can be of no use to him; he dare not 
appear.” 

“Publicly he dare not ; privatelyhe may. You know of his visit 
to M. Felix ; he does not know of yours. Say that he succeeded 
in obtaining possession of something which would establish your 
marriage.” Emilia clasped her hands. “He would surely con- 
ceive the plan of discovering where you were, and coming to you 
privately for the purpose of making a bargain for these proofs.” 

“T would give him anything—everything,” exclaimed Emilia. 

“ That is certain,” I said, “and it might be worth while to come 
to terms with him; but I should not allow him to rob you. M. 
Felix, so far as we know, did not make a will. Doubtless he has 
left property of some kind, and should your marriage be proved 
the property would be yours. Indeed, in that case it would be 
yours if M. Felix were living and in this room at the present 
moment.” 

Emilia shuddered, and looked around timorously. “ Have you 
any idea what can have become of his body?” she asked in a 
whisper. 

“No; I can form no theory upon that mystery. I would give 
a great deal to unravel it.” 

“Ts it possible that Dr. Peterssen can have taken it away ?” 

“It is more than possible, it is probable; but his motive for 
doing so is as great a mystery as the disappearance of the body 
without his intervention. A deliberate act of that kind is done 
with a deliberate motive, and I can think of none which would 
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prompt him to carry into execution a scheme so full of risk. And 
now listen attentively to what I say. Setting aside the danger 
attendant upon your nocturnal visit to M. Felix—a danger which 
I trust will in time entirely disappear—it is of the highest import- 
ance to you that you should obtain proof of your marriage with 
Gerald Paget.” 

“Tt is all I desire,” said Emilia. ‘“ That obtained, I should be 
content to die.” 

“Tt will be better to live, to draw happiness from the union of 
your daughter and Julian Bordier. My plan is this: That you 
and I go to your native town, and starting from the house of the 
maiden ladies who were so good to you on the night of the fire, 
endeavour to trace the road you took when you flew from the 
shelter they gave you. You remember the river——” 

“TI can never, never forget it,” said Emilia, “nor the fearful 
thoughts which seemed to force me towards it.” 

“ There will be little difficulty in ascertaining your route thus 
far on your journey. From that point we will make inquiries, and 
it may be that we shall succeed in discovering the roads the kind 
old waggoner traversed towards his home. That done, all the 
rest is easy.” 

“ Dear friend,” she said, pressing my hand, “how can I thank 
you?” 

“Thank me when success crowns our efforts. Are you ready 
to take the journey? We will start to-morrow morning.” 

“But Constance!” she exclaimed. “She cannot go with us. 
She is ignorant of my sad story.” 

“Let her remain so. I have provided for her comfort while 
we are away. I have spoken to my mother—a lady in whom 
you can place implicit confidence—and she will be glad if your 
daughter will accept her hospitality during our absence. You may 
trust her ; your daughter will be well cared for.” 

“T know that, I know that,” said Emilia, her tears overflowing. 
‘“‘ But what have I done to merit such goodness? What claim 
have I upon you?” 

“The claim of a helpless, persecuted lady,” I replied gently. 
“What I do is willingly, cheerfully done. Accept my offer, and you 
will make me your debtor. It will be ample reward if I succeed.” 

“God is very good to me,” she murmured. “Thankfully, 
gratefully do I accept it.” 
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“That is well. You had better arrange to retain these rooms, 
and we will leave my mother’s address with the landlady, in case 
the Bordiers should come and make inquiries.” 

“You think it right that they should see us?” inquired Emilia. 

“You will be acting injuriously to yourself if you affect any 
secresy. Certainly they must see you and your daughter ; their 
first inquiries will be for you, and you will lay yourself open to 
the worst construction if you keep out of their way. Be advised 
by me.” 

“T will, in all things.” 

“My sister will accompany us on our journey. It will be 
pleasant for you to have a lady companion, and it will leave me 
free to make any inquiries that may suggest themselves.” 

She appreciated the thoughtfulness of the act, and it was 
arranged that I should call for her and Constance in the evening 
to conduct them to my mother’s house. This was done, and in 
the morning Emilia, my sister, and I started on our journey. 

I will waste no words in a description of our proceedings. 
There was no difficulty in finding the house in which the kind 
maiden sisters had resided, and from the street in which it was 
situated there was but one outlet to the open country. From the 
time occupied by Emilia in her flight on that never to be forgot- 
ten night I judged that she must have walked some eleven or 
twelve miles, and at about that distance from the town lay the 
river Arbor. There we halted on the second day of our journey, 
and from that spot our real difficulties began. There was the 
hill Emilia had mounted, on the crown of which she had fallen 
in a state of exhaustion, with the river stretching to the left of 
her. It was inevitable that my sister should be taken into our 
confidence, and in the distressing reminiscences which the scene 
recalled to Emilia she was a true solace to the poor lady. I 
gently wooed her to describe the impressions of that terrible 
night’s wanderings, and had any doubts been in my mind as to 
the truth of her story the pathos of that recital would have effectu- 
ally dispelled them. But I entertained no doubts, and more 
strongly than ever did I resolve to champion her cause and not 
to relinquish it till success rewarded me, or absolute failure stared 
me in the face. As Emilia’s suffering tones fell upon my ears I 
could almost hear the tinkling bells of the horses in the waggon 
and the driver’s kindly exhortations to his cattle. He came in 
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view, in my fancy, and spoke to Emilia, and receiving no encourag- 
ing answer passed down the hill with his team. He returned and 
addressed her again, and she implored him to save her from the 
river. Supported by him she descended the hill, and was lifted 
into the waggon, where she lay in a blind stupor of forgetfulness 
and insensibility. I declare that I saw the pictures of this human 
agony as if they were actually presented to my sight. As for my 
good sister, she was continually wiping the tears from her eyes, 
and when we reached the bottom of the hill, and Emilia said, “ It 
was here the waggon stood, I think,” she pressed the unfortunate 
lady in her arms, and they mingled their tears together. 

It was at this spot, I repeat, that our real difficulties began, for 
at about a couple of hundred yards along the road the waggon 
must have taken (there being no other) it branched out in three 
directions, north, south, and east. Now, which road led to the 
waggoner’s home? 

Emilia could not inform us. We took one, the broadest— 
though why we should have selected the broadest instead of the 
narrowest I cannot explain, all three roads being equally avail- 
able for horse traffic—and pursued it for a mile or so, and were 
confronted by four cross roads, which multiplied our difficulty. 
I will not enlarge upon the labour of this perplexing enterprise. 
It is sufficient to say that at the end of the twelfth day I was 
compelled to confess that we were as far from success as on the 
first day of our journey. Of course I made innumerable inquiries, 
but I was speaking of eighteen years ago, and I could not elicit 
the slightest information of a reliable nature to guide me in the 
search we were prosecuting. I spared no labour, and although I 
was greatly discouraged I did not allow my companions to 
observe my despondency. At length I came to the conclusion 
that it would be useless to employ further time in the quest, and 
I told Emilia and my sister that we should return to London on 
the morrow. Emilia looked at me mournfully. 

“Don’t feel down-hearted,” I said, with a cheerful smile. 
“This is the smallest arrow in my quiver. I have a surer one to 
adjust when we reach town.” 

It was touching, when we arrived at my mother’s house, to see 
the meeting between Emilia and her daughter. We left them to 
themselves awhile, and when they joined us I conveyed to Emilia 
a pressing request from my mother that they would stop with her 
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as long as they remained in London. It needed persuasion to 
induce Emilia to comply, but she saw that Constance wished her 
to accept, and she did so with much grace but with a humbleness 
of manner which powerfully affected me. Constance had some 
news to communicate. The Bordiers had arrived in London, 
and had visited her. I was impressed by a certain tremulousness 
in her voice as she spoke of them, but I made no comment upon 
it, not feeling myself warranted to intrude upon her confidence. 

“My mother’s house is open to your friends,” I said. “They 
will be always welcome here.” 

She thanked me, and shortly afterwards I was hurrying to the 
W.C. district, first to present myself at the office of the Evening 
Moon, and afterwards to go to my chambers, where, in response 
to a telegram I had forwarded from the country, I expected a 
visitor. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
DR. PETERSSEN IS TRACKED. 


THE name of the visitor I expected, and who hopped up the 
stairs which led to my chambers half an hour after I entered 
them, was Bob Tucker. He is a friend of mine, with plenty of 
money at command, and has no need to work for a living ; but 
he has a fad, if I may so express it. This fad lay in the detective 
line, and to give him a job in that direction was to bestow a 
favour upon him. He entered upon it com amore, and pursued it 
with a zest never to be found in the professional, who works by 
the job, or the hour, or the day. He has often said to me that 
if he were to lose his money he would start an office of his own 
and lead a jolly life. Whether that meant a jolly life to others is 
a doubtful point. Any way, he is an enthusiastic young fellow 
of about six and twenty, and is never so happy as when he can 
adopt a disguise and hunt something or somebody down. He 
objects to be called Robert, which he insists is not his proper 
name. He distinctly remembers, he avers, being christened Bob, 
so Bob Tucker he is to all his friends. So far as I am personally 
concerned, this is convenient to me, my name being Robert, 
which I prefer to Bob. 

I had foreseen the likelihood of the failure of the search upon 
which I had entered with Emilia, and the surer arrow in my 
quiver to which I referred when I spoke to Emilia about return- 
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ing to London was Dr. Peterssen. It was my intention, if all else 
failed, to break a lance with him, directly or indirectly, and with 
this object in view I had instructed Bob Tucker to find out where 
he lived, what kind of establishment he kept, what his neighbours 
thought of him, the character he bore, and, in short, anything 
and everything about him and his establishment which could 
possibly be learned. Bob was delighted with the task, and under- 
took it eagerly. 

“Does he live in London?” he asked. 

“Don’t know,” I answered. 

This increased Bob’s delight, and he said he would show me 
something when he made report to me. Of course I told him all 
I knew of the man, and that he had charge of at least one patient 
who was not in his right mind. 

“Well, Bob?” I said, on this evening. 

“Give me a drink first,” was Bob’s rejoinder. 

I gave him one, and took one myself. We clinked our glasses 
and emptied them. Then Bob lit a cigar, and so did I. 

“ Ready?” said he. 

“ Quite ready,” said I. 

“ Keeps a private madhouse,” said Bob. 

“Queen Anne’s dead,” said I. 

“ Has more than one patient.” 

“ Ah.” 

“Has three. A man, or gentleman, and two children.” 

“ Children ?” 

“Children. Prefers them. Less trouble. Besides, longer ex- 
pectations with young ’uns. More time for them to grow old.” 

“True,” said I. It will be observed that it was a speciality of 
Bob’s to speak in short sentences. 

“Man, or gentleman,” continued Bob, “harmless. Gentle asa 
dove. Greengrocer’s boy told me. Sees him sometimes. In the 
grounds. Pities him.” 

“ How old is this gentleman, Bob?” 

“Forty, perhaps. Forty-five, perhaps. Not more than fifty 
at the outside. Hair quite grey, but youngish face.” 

“Where is this private madhouse ?” 

“Sheldon. Forty-three miles from London. Population, seven 
hundred and thirty. Two beerhouses. Shut at ten.” 

“ Has the establishment a name?” 
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“Tylney House. Inclosed. Stone wall all round it. Easy 
to get over in one part. All the other parts, broken glass at top.” 

“ Character ?” 

“ Difficult to get at. Population has no opinions. I should 
say, damned scoundrel.” 

“Why should you say so?” 

“Impression.” 

“Is Dr. Peterssen always at home ?” 

“Seldom. Away for days together. Comes back. Stops a 
day and a night. Goes away again next morning.” 

“Who takes care of Tylney House in his absence ?” 

“ Keeper, with only one idea. Liquor.” 

“ Does he take it at the beershops ?” 

“No. Private stock. Keeps a dog. Savage.” 

“Is any one admitted to the house ?” 

“No admittance except on business.” 

“Do many people go there upon business ? ” 

“None. House like a prison.” 

“Ts it a large house, Bob?” . 

“ Largish. Room for more.” 

“ More patients ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Look here, Bob, I want to tackle this Dr. Peterssen, but 
before I do so I should like to make sure of acertain point. How 
is it to be done?” 

“ Don’t understand you.” 

“Well, this is how it is. I am morally convinced he has some- 
thing in his house to which he has no claim, and which I would 
pay a good price to get hold of.” 

“ Property ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Portable ?” 

“Yes,” 

“ Any objection to say what it is?” 

“We're tiled in, Bob?” 

“Honour bright and shining. Unless you give consent, not to 
be mentioned outside this room.” 

“Thank you, Bob. The property is a desk.” 

“Buy it of him. My opinion he would sell anything. His 
own mother if he had one.” 
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“He would not dare to sell it. He would deny that he had 
ever seen it.” 

“ Might bring him into trouble ? ” 

“Yes. There are a lot of things hanging to his possession of 
this desk.” 

“Spirit it away.” 

“How?” 

“Get a patient in—a friendly patient. A child for choice. A 
sharp one it would have to be.” 

“ By Jove, Bob, you put an idea into my head.” 

“Glad to hear it. Act on it.” 

“You wouldn’t mind assisting me?” 

“ Anything in my power.” 

“You area trump. But you have been making personal in- 
quiries in the village. If you went down again—supposing you 
consent to do what I want—you would be recognized.” 

“Not at all. Disguise. I’d take Old Nick himself in, much 
less Dr. Peterssen and a parcel of clodhoppers.” (This was a 
long sentence for Bob.) “ Try me.” 

“ Supposing I could find such a friendly patient—a smart little 
girl who knows her way about—would you go down and arrange 
that she should be taken care of in Tylney House?” 

“ Delighted.” 

“You've not heard of any cruelties being practised there ? ” 

“No. Besides, I should be on the spot. Could arrange a 
system of signals. Piece of white paper, with a stone in it, 
thrown over wall. A\ll’s well. Piece of blue paper, with a stone 
in it, thrown over wall. Getting frightened. Come and take me 
away. No paper at all thrown over wall. Ring the bell and 
demand to see friendly patient.” 

“ Bob, you're a genius.” 

“Thanks. When shall it be?” 

“Come and see me to-morrow at one.” 

“T shall be here ; to the minute.” 

He gave me a wink, and after another drink took his depar- 
ture. He would have stopped longer had I not told him that I 
had business of importance to attend to, to which he responded, 
“A wink’s as good as a nod,” and hastened to say good- 
night. 

The idea he had put into my head was that he should take 
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Sophy down to Sheldon as a relative of his own, and arrange for 
her admission to Tylney House, and the desk I wished to get 
hold of was the Indian desk of cedarwood, inlaid with silver, 
which Mrs. Middlemore had informed me was in M. Felix’s 
apartment on the morning of the 16th of January, but which was 
not there when we searched the rooms a couple of days after. 
The housekeeper was positive that she saw it on the 16th, and 
was almost as positive that the police had not removed it. If not 
they, who? Why, Dr. Peterssen in his interview with M. Felix 
on the night of the 16th, leaving behind him the snake-shaped 
dagger which M. Felix had thrown at Emilia a few minutes later. 
Emilia had repeated to me Gerald’s words to her with reference 
to this desk during their honeymoon in Switzerland—“ There is 
a secret drawer in this desk, Emilia, and in the desk something 
which concerns you nearly.” What if this should mean the copy 
of the marriage certificate? In my mind I set it down as mean- 
ing it, and I thought, also, that there was a fair chance of finding 
it in the desk even at this length of time. The secret drawer was 
known to Gerald: Emilia, who had used the desk, was not aware 
of this secret drawer until Gerald spoke of it. It might be that 
Gerald’s brother did not know of it, and that it had remained all 
these years undiscovered. Granted that the chance was a slender 
one, still it should not be neglected. I had no compunction in 
enlisting Sophy in the plan I had devised. My moral sense was 
not blunted, and I felt myself perfectly justified in fighting Dr. 
Peterssen with his own weapons. Before I sought Sophy I 
thought it necessary to have a few private words with Emilia, 
and I drove at once to my mother’s house for that purpose. 

“T can stop only five minutes,” I said in excuse of my hurried 
arrival and departure ; “I have a hundred things to attend to 
to-night.” I beckoned to Emilia, and she followed me to an 
unoccupied room. “I wish you,” I said to her, “to bend your 
mind most earnestly on the night of the 16th of last month. 
Don’t tremble ; there is nothing to be frightened at; I am hard 
at work in your interests, and I am full of hope. Are you quite 
calm?” She nodded, and I continued. “You saw Dr. Peterssen 
go into the house in Gerrard Street ; you saw him come out of 
it. When he went in did he carry a parcel with him?” 

“No.” 


“You are sure of it?” 








see 
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“T am sure I should have noticed it. I had perfect control 
over myself, and nothing escaped my attention.” 

“When he came out of the house did he have a parcel with 
him ?” 

“ Yes, now you mention it, I remember that he did. I attached 
no importance to it at the time, my mind being bent upon my 


own errand.” 
“ That is all I wish to know at present. Keep a stout heart. 


All may yet be well.” 
So, with a bright smile, I left her, and bade the cabman drive 


to Gerrard Street, Soho. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
I ENTER INTO AN ARRANGEMENT WITH SOPHY. 


AT the corner of the street I dismissed the cab, and hurried after 
a familiar figure. It was Sophy, who seemed to be literally flying 
along the pavement, now on one leg, now on the other, and had 
she not suddenly wheeled round in my direction I should have 


had to run at the top of my speed to catch her. Seeing me she 
pulled up, and, with a face scarlet with excitement, greeted me 
boisterously. 

“ Why, what on earth are you doing, Sophy ?” I asked, laugh- 
ing and wondering at her. 

She lifted her feet one after another for my inspection ; she 
was skating on wheels. 

“I’m the champion skater,” she said, triumphantly ; “I shall 
git a turn at the music halls before long. Look ’ere ; I can beat 
the lot of ’em.” 

Away she flew with marvellous swiftness for a space of fifty 
yards or so, then wheeled round and round and reached my side 
by executing a series of circles in the cleverest manner possible. 
I have no doubt that there are technical terms to describe her 
feats, but I am not acquainted with them. 

“There!” she cried, “ what do you think of that?” 

“You'll break your neck if you don’t mind,” I said. 

“Break my neck!” sheexclaimed. “Not me! That’s nothink 
to what I can show yer. I am glad to see yer back, I am! 
Aunty sed you’d give us up. ‘Not ’im,’ sed I; ‘he ain’t one of 
the giving-up sort.’ You look tired out ; ain’t yer been well?” 
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“ Quite well, Sophy, but, like you, very busy. Is your aunt at 
home?” 

“Yes,” said Sophy, bursting into a fit of laughter ; “ she’s down 
in the kitching, with a pore man’s plaster on’er side. I got ’er to 
put on the roller-skates—leastways I put ’em on for ’er—and the 
minute she stood up in ’em she toppled over and fell agin the 
dresser. She ain’t ’urt much, but she likes to make a lot of a 
little. I’m all over bruises, I am, but I don’t fuss over ’em.” 

“You shouldn’t play tricks on her,” I said gravely ; “she has 
been a good friend to you.” 

“O, I don’t know about that,” said Sophy, with a rebellious 
toss of her head. “She makes me pay for it, nagging at me 
morning, noon, and night. But there, I ain’t going to say nothink 
agin ’er. She’s got a temper, and so ’ave I.” 

“She has been greatly worried, Sophy; you must be gentle 
with her.” 

“Tl do anythink you tell me; you don’t bully a gal, you 
don’t. If you told me to go and jump off the top of the 
Monument I’d do it—yes, I would, though you mightn’t believe 
me.” 

“I shall not ask you to do anything so stupid, but you can 
render me a service, if you have the will and the pluck.” 

“Can I?” she exclaimed eagerly. “I ain’t much to look at, 
but I’ve got the pluck of a big ’un. Only you tell me what it is.” 

“Tt will depend upon whether your aunt can spare you. We 
will go in and see her.” 

“She'll ’ave to spare me, and if she don’t like it she may lump 
it. Now I know yer want me, I ain’t going to let yer off.” 

“You appear anxious to serve me, Sophy.” 

“I’m going to serve yer,” she said, with emphatic nods. 
“There’s nothink mean about you. When a gent makes a 
promise he sticks to it.” 

“A promise, Sophy!” 

“Didn’t yer promise yer’d give me somethink to do for yer— 
and didn’t yer say jest now it depends upon whether I’ve got the 
pluck to do it? That settles it. I’ve got the pluck, and the 
thing’s as good as done. Nobody in all the world ’as been as 
good to me as you've been, and it ain’t likely I shall ever forgit 
it. You'll see. One day when I’m Somebody”—and here the 


grateful girl gyrated round me gently, and really with grace— 
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“yer'll be proud of ’elping me on, and then I'll show yer I can 
remember.” 

“ Your aunt can’t be left alone,” I said after a moment’s con- 
sideration. ‘Do you know of any girl or woman who would take 
your place here while you are away for a week or two?” 

“T know twenty that ’ll be glad of the job. I’m to go away, 
am I?” Her eyes glittered at the prospect of an adventure. 
“T’m ready this minute. Where to?” 

“Tl tell you all about it after I have spoken to your aunt. 
It isn’t an easy task I shall set you, Sophy.” 

“ The ’arder it is the better I shall like it.” 

“Do you think you could play a part ?” I asked. 

“On the stage?” she cried eagerly. 

“No; off the stage.” 

“On or off,” she said, with a shade of disappointment, “it don’t 
matter. I’m game for anythink. Let's git aunty settled fust.” 

Sophy, being now provided with a latchkey, opened the street 
door, and taking off her roller-skates in the passage, preceded me 
downstairs. Mrs. Middlemore was darning stockings, and seemed 
cheerful enough, but when she looked up and saw us her face 
assumed a dolorous expression, and she pressed her hand to her 
side. Sophy winked at me, and said in a whisper, “ She’s putting 
of it on; she ain’t ’urt a bit, no more than you are.” 

“Q, good evening, sir,” said Mrs. Middlemore, mournfully. 
“What are yer whispering about, Sophy ?” 

“Only telling the gent,” replied the unblushing girl, “not to 
speak too loud, ’cause of your nerves, aunty.” 

“It’s all Sophy’s doings, sir,” moaned Mrs. Middlemore. “She 
made me put on a pair of rollers that’s going to break ’er legs 
afore she’s done with ’em. She’s a double ’andful, sir; I can’t 
manage ’er.” 

“She has told me of the accident,” I said, “and is very sorry 
for it. Sophy means well, Mrs. Middlemore.” 

“I won't dispute with you, sir, but she’ll be the death of me if 
she goes on as she’s a-doing of now. You've been away a long 
time, sir.” 

“Not so very long; I had important business in the country 
to attend to. Nothing has happened, except your accident, during 
my absence, I suppose?” 

“Nothink as I can think of, sir.” 
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“No more visitors in disguise; no more false summonses to 
the police court ?” 

“No, sir—only I’ve got my fancies.” 

“What kind of fancies ?” 

Mrs. Middlemore looked timorously around, and Sophy an- 
swered for her. “There’s a sperrit in the ’ouse, she ses. She ’ears 
it moving about, and she’s ready to swear in the middle of the 
night that it’s a-standing at the foot of the bed.” 

“Do you also hear and see it, Sophy?” I asked. 

“Not me,” replied Sophy, contemptuously. “It’s a wide-awake 
sperrit, and makes itself scarce when I’m about.” 

“ Ah, well,” I said, “there’s no accounting for fancies. Let us 
get to business, Mrs. Middlemore. I intend to rob you of Sophy 
for a little while.” 

“Rob me of Sophy, sir!” exclaimed Mrs. Middlemore. “What 
on earth am I.to do without ’er?” ‘ 

“O, you will get along very well without her 

“But you don’t know what a ’elp she is to me, and ’ow good 
she’s been. I’ve got that fond af ’er that I don’t like ’er to be out 
of my sight. You're joking, sir, ain’t yer?” 

“Not at all,” said I, smiling at this sudden display of affection, 
“T have something for Sophy to do, and if she undertakes it she 
will get well paid for the job.” 

“Never mind about my being paid,” interposed Sophy; “I’m 
going to do it.” 

“ And leave me ’ere all alone!” whimpered Mrs. Middlemore. 

“You will not be alone. The first thing in the morning a girl 
shall be engaged to keep in the house with you, and I will pay 
her wages ; and you shall have an allowance while Sophy’s away. 
Remember what I have done for you, and don’t make any 
further objections.” 

“T’m sure you've been very good, sir,” said Mrs. Middlemore, 
her trouble lessened by the prospect of gain; the virtues of golden 
ointment are not to be excelled. “Might I take the liberty of 
arksing whether it’s got anythink to do with Mr. Felix?” 

“T cannot answer you,” I said. “What Sophy will do will be 
a secret between her and me for the present. By and by, perhaps, 
she will tell you all about it.” 

“You've got a way with you, sir, that nobody can’t resist. 
You'll come back to me, Sophy ?” 


”» 
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“Course I will, aunty,” said the girl, “when the job’s done.” 

“ And now, Sophy,” I said, “if you will come upstairs with me 
we will have a little chat. Then you can decide.” 

“T’ve decided already,” said Sophy, and she followed me to the 
sitting-room which had been occupied by M. Felix. 

Everything apparently was the same as on the night of the 
disappearance of M. Felix’s body. I was aware of only one 
article which was missing after Dr. Peterssen’s visit to the house, 
and that was the revolver which M. Felix kept under his pillow. 
I had no doubt in my mind that Dr. Peterssen had taken ad- 
vantage of his being alone in the house, on the occasion of Mrs. 
Middlemore’s unnecessary visit to the Bow Street Police Station, 
to appropriate other articles, but only the revolver and the desk 
—which he had taken away on the night of his interview with 
M. Felix—were within my knowledge. It is true that even this 
knowledge was gained by means of circumstantial evidence which 
would scarcely have been admitted in a court of law, but I was 
quite satisfied on the point, and I had the strongest moral con- 
viction that time would prove the correctness of my conclusions. 

“Sit down, Sophy,” I said, “and think of nothing else but 
what I am about to say to you.” 

“I’m a-doing of it,” said Sophy, with a look of absolute con- 
centration that strengthened my confidence in her, and spoke 
volumes in favour of her being, as she hoped, Somebody one 
day. 

“You remember the day on which your aunt was sent to 
Bow Street Police Court by a man whom she left in the house 
alone?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“You said you saw the man. Would you know him again?” 

“T’d swear to ’im.” 

“On the night that M. Felix’s body disappeared you were the 
only person in the house who knew anything at all of the matter. 
You behaved like a little heroine on that occasion, Sophy.” 

“That’s somethink good, ain’t it?” 

“Something very good. There is no possibility, I suppose, of 
your being able to give me a description of the man who, by 
some strange means, got into the house on that night ?” 

“T can’t tell you nothink more about ’im. It was in the dark, 
yer know, and when he spoke it was under ’is breath.” 
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“The question was an idle one, but I was bound to ask it. It 
may or may not have been the same man who deceived your 
aunt. Sophy, the man you saw and can swear to is an infernal 
scoundrel, and I look upon him as my enemy.” 

“That’s enough for me; he’s mine, too, and I’m ’is.” 

“You can keep a secret, Sophy.” 

“You tell me one, and wild ’orses sha’n’t tear it from me.” 

“You are a faithful little soul, and I put great trust in you. 
Everything I am saying to you is a secret.” 

“ That’s enough,” said Sophy, touching her lips with her fingers. 
“Red ’ot pinchers shouldn’t git it out of me.” 

“The man you saw was in this house, to my certain know- 
ledge, once before—while M. Felix was alive. Your aunt did 
not know it; M. Felix opened the street door for him. It was 
the night M. Felix was found dead, and when the man went away 
he took a desk with him that belonged to M. Felix.” 

Sophy nodded. “ Aunty’s spoke to me about that desk. She 
never could make out what ’d become of it.” 

“T will describe it to you, Sophy.” I did so, and she listened 
attentively, nodding from time to time with surprising intelli- 
gence. “If you happen to see this desk in the possession of the 
man whom I look upon as my enemy, do you think you could 
identify it?” 

“Know it agin? Yes, I should. But ’ow am I to git at the 
man ?” 

“TI have thought of a plan, or rather a friend of mine has, 
which requires courage to carry it out successfully. It requires 
something more than courage; without great good sense and 
coolness the plan would fail. The question is whether you possess 
those qualities.” 

“It ain’t no question at all; I’ve got what you want, and I 
can do what you want.” 

“ There is something in the desk, Sophy, that is of the utmost 
importance to me.” 

“ And I’m to git it for yer. All right. Smuggle me into the 
’ouse, and consider it done.” 

“But you don’t know what kind of a place it is, my girl. It’s 
a private madhouse.” Sophy did not blench ; she simply nodded, 
and fixed her large brown eyes on my face. “The man’s name,’ 
I continued, “is Peterssen, Dr. Peterssen. If he wanted a young 
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girl as a servant you should apply for the situation, but I don’t 
think there is a vacancy in his establishment. He is ready to take 
more patients, though, and he likes young patients better than 
old ones.” 

“You're going to put me in there as a mad gal,” cried Sophy, 
in a tone of irrepressible excitement, which lasted, however, only 
fora moment. She cooled down instantly, and said in her usual 
tone, “Crikey! That’s a good move. I’m game! It’s a good 
part to play, and no mistake.” 

“ You'll do it, then ?” 

“Do it? Won't I doit? Why, I never thought I’d ’ave sech 
a charnce.” 

“You will have to be respectably dressed, Sophy, hands and 
face nice and clean, and hair very tidy. How long in the morn- 
ing will it take you to do that?” 

“You git me the clothes and I won’t keep yer waiting. I'll 
give myself a good scrub to-night.” 

“T’ve only one fear for you,” I said, “ which you won’t mind 
my mentioning. Going as a girl in a respectable position, your 
language might draw suspicion upon you. I can’t see a way out 
of that difficulty.” 

“T can,” said Sophy, with a merry twinkle. “Why should I 
speak at all? Let me go as a dumb gal. It'll be more than ever 
they can manage to git a word out of me if I was there for a 
year.” 

I looked at her admiringly. Her sharp wits had solved a 
problem which had greatly perplexed me. 

“ You are sure you will not be afraid, Sophy ?” 

“Not a bit afraid ; I shall enjoy it. It'll be a reg’lar game.” 

“Very well, then. You can sleep upon it to-night, and if you 
alter your mind you can let me know. I shall sleep here myself, 
and shall be up early in the morning. There will be a great deal 
to do, and no time must be lost. Good night. Say nothing to 
your aunt.” 

She nodded smilingly, bade me good night, and left me to my 


reflections. 


(To be continued.) 








AH Beautiful Delusion. 


By MRS. A. PHILLIPS, 
Author of “ BENEDICTA,” etc. 


I wAS one of several sisters compelled by adverse circumstances 
to support themselves. We had just lost our father, who had died 
leaving us totally unprovided for. Our home was about to be 
broken up. The question before us, in our extremity, was to 
find situations—the hardest of all to find—suitable to gentlewomen 
who had had no particular training for anything. 

I was more than despondent about myself, as I sat thinking the 
matter over one afternoon in our pretty drawing-room until I grew 
despairing and began to cry. 

Presently our good old Betsy, who had been our nurse, came 
into the room. 

“Will you see any one, Miss Maud? Mrs. Danvers is at 
the door and says she wanted very much to see you if you were 
disengaged.” : 

“Of course, Betsy ; show her in,” I said, drying my eyes. She 
was our doctor’s wife and a very kind friend. 

“ Maud dear,” she began after we had exchanged greetings, “I 
have come over to show you this advertisement. It seems just 
the kind of post you want.” Then she drew a newspaper from 
her handbag. 

I took the paper eagerly and read: 


“WANTED.—A gentlewoman of amiable disposition to act as 
companion to a young lady peculiarly afflicted. Liberal terms 
and every consideration offered to a lady who, after a personal 
interview, is found suitable. Address by letter in the first 
instance to X, Mayburn Hall, Blankstone, Blankshire.” 


“ Peculiarly afflicted,” I remarked, quoting the salient feature 
of the advertisement. “Perhaps she has fits. I should never be 


able to manage fits.” 
“You will seriously vex me, Maud,” said Mrs. Danvers, “ if 
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you go on in that style. You must remember, dear, you cannot 
afford to criticize any position offered to you; you must be only 
too thankful if you can get it, and then do your best to keep it. 
So write at once, and offer yourself for the post. You may depend 
upon it there will be a hundred and fifty applications for it.” 

Mrs. Danvers was an “authority” with us girls. We always 
consulted her, and generally acted on her advice in most things. 
I sat down and wrote off at once applying for the situation. In 
my note I stated that I was the daughter of the late General 
Perceval, whose recent death compelled his daughters to seek 
employment. 

“And I will write a line recommending you,” said Mrs. 
Danvers. “Further, I will walk round at once and ask Mrs. 
Moreton, as the wife of our vicar, to write also. Now give me 
your letter.” 

As she kissed me, wishing me good-bye, I stood hesitating 
about what I had done. 

“ Are you sure my disposition is amiable?” I asked. “ It would 
be so dreadful if I were to e 

“ Nonsense—no misgivings,” she cried, hurrying away. 

I sat with the paper in my lap long after she had gone, spell- 
ing over the advertisement in an inconsequent manner, weaving 
all sorts of vague fancies about the young lady who, being 
“peculiarly afflicted,” needed a companion. My mind ran 
through the whole category of “ afflictions,” mental and physical, 
that I could think of—from St. Vitus’s dance to hysteria. I 
imagined myself dealing with a young lady under every form and 
phase of malady, wondering how my “amiability ” (it was needed 
in the case evidently) would stand the test. 

I dreamed the afternoon away and was only aroused from my 
reveries by the return of my sisters, to whom I told all that had 
taken place. As they had each something in view, they were 
hearty in wishing me success in this my only venture. 

How anxiously we awaited the daily posts! When five days 
had gone by without hearing anything I began to give up hope, 
and turned to the newspapers once more to scan the advertise- 
ments, to see if there were anything in that dreary wilderness of 
“wants ” for which I was suitable. 

On the seventh day, however, I received a note from Mrs. 
Danvers. 
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“TI do not think you need be anxious any longer. I have 
heard from Mrs. Travis, in answer to the advertisement. Come 
round at once, and I will give you particulars.” 

One must be an orphan and penniless to understand the joyful 
alacrity with which I obeyed Mrs. Danvers’ summons. 

Putting the letter into my hands as soon as we were seated, she 
made no observation while I read the following : 


“ MADAM, 

“Yours and Mrs. Moreton’s letters relative to Miss Maud 
Perceval’s qualifications have induced me to select her from 
among a number of candidates for the position. But as I should 
have to satisfy myself, by a personal interview, that the young 
lady’s manner and appearance are such as I think would be 
agreeable to my beloved and afflicted child, I shall be much 
obliged if Miss Perceval will arrange to meet me on Wednesday 
at my town house, 7, Hyde Gardens, W. I inclose a cheque 
which will cover her expenses. I shall be glad to see her at 
twelve o’clock.” 


“Now, there is your chance, Maud!” said Mrs. Danvers, as I 
finished reading the letter, and turned to find in her face some 
support for my hesitating purpose. I was still doubtful of not 
being equal to what might be demanded of me. I dreaded 
failure. Her decisive words and manner, however, reassured me. 
I determined to keep the appointment. 

I was three-and-twenty years of age, and felt therefore quite 
able to travel about by myself. I declined Mrs. Danvers’ offer to 
accompany me. 

Punctually to the hour of twelve I found myself knocking at 
the door of No. 7, Hyde Gardens, and with some trepidation 
asking for Mrs. Travis. 

The house was a handsome one, with every attribute of wealth 
about it, both within and without. Although it was the height of 
the London season, it had the undressed appearance of those 
houses out of the season whose families are out of town. 

I was shown into a morning-room at the extreme end of a long 
hall. Presently the door opened and a tall, beautiful, sad-eyed 
woman entered. 

I felt drawn to her at once. Yes—I could serve her. She 
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was richly dressed in some dark grey costume. Her fair hair was 
threaded with silver, her voice was low and tender ; the voice of 
a woman who had learned to modulate her tones through the 
weight of a sorrow. 

She received me kindly, made me sit beside her, and soon set 
my trembling nerves at rest. I devoutly hoped I might “suit.” 

She had a gentle hesitancy in her speech that proceeded from 
a desire to make things easy and pleasant forme. She evidently 
felt for any one compelled to find a home among strangers, and 
she strove to smooth the untried way for me. 

After a little, I told her all our circumstances, and set forth 
with much humility my poor capabilities. 

When I had finished she said very quietly, “ You will suit me. 
Now let me put the nature of your duties before you. They may 
now and again be tedious from repetition, but they will never be 
revolting.” 

Here her voice gave way, and she struggled with her tears. It 
was some seconds before she could command her voice sufficiently 
to tell me clearly what I should have to do. At length she 
said : 

“We have an only and beloved daughter. About two years 
ago she became engaged to a gentleman, an officer in the army. 
They were about to be married when a war in India broke out, 
and he was compelled to join his regiment, just then ordered 
abroad. Our darling’s trousseau had been made; her wedding 
dress completed ; presents came pouring in on all sides, and the 
day fixed for the wedding, when the cruel order came about a 
week before the time appointed for the wedding, which compelled 
us to postpone the ceremony. The disappointment and the 
subsequent parting all told upon my poor child’s nerves. Still, 
she bore up bravely. We kept all accounts from the war away 
from her, even when at last we heard that an engagement had 
taken place in which Mr. Cleveland had been wounded, and had 
been sent home in consequence. We hid everything from her 
but the joyful fact that he was returning home. It was at his 
earnest request we did this; his wound was not supposed to be 
very severe, so he wrote, and that he expected to be quite himself 
by the time he reached England. 

“To know that he was on his way home was enough for my 
child. Her joy was unbounded. She would look at her wedding 
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dress and all her pretty things with delight, for now he was 
returning. . . . We never anticipated evil tidings, therefore we 
relaxed all previous watchfulness over papers, letters, or telegrams. 
What had we now to fear, when we knew he was removed 
from the horrors of war? It was nearing the time when the 
steamer was to arrive that was bringing him home. Each day 
our darling’s joy grew higher and higher. One morning she was 
in wild spirits. 

“*T shall see him to-day, mother,’ she cried, coming into my 
room on her way downstairs. 

“« What makes you think so?’ I asked. 

“* Because I dreamt of him all last night. He looked his own 
dear, bright, darling self. And I thought I had all my wedding 
things on ; my dress, and my veil, and my orange blossoms, and 
he kissed me and said, “ My darling, how good you were to wait 
for me so patiently, but the waiting is all over now, and so is the 
war, and we are happy . . . happy for ever.” Oh, mother, 
sweet, it was an exquisite dream! It has made me so happy!’ 

“| kissed her and told her I was glad, and that no doubt we 
might hear of the arrival of the steamer at any moment. 

“It happened that day that Mr. Travis and I were both com- 
pelled to leave home together on a matter of business that 
detained us until late. We had not been gone half an hour when 
a telegram arrived addressed to Mr. Travis. It lay on the hall 
table unopened. My darling passing by saw it. Thinking it 
might contain news of the steamer she tore it open.” 


* * * * * 


A gesture of suffering crossed Mrs. Travis’ face when she came 
to this point in her story, and she paused awhile to recover 
herself. Presently she continued: “On our return in the after- 
noon I perceived some confusion among our people. My maid 
came running down the steps to meet me with an expression of 
terror on her face ; the butler was trembling and overcome with 
grief. 

“What is it?’ we asked in an agony of apprehension. 

“My maid caught my hand and drew me after her into the 
morning-room, and then told me of the fatal telegram. Mr. 
Cleveland had died of his wounds at sea. This was what our 
darling had read when she tore the paper open in her joy! But 
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God is tender. The shock was so instantaneous it was electric, 
and in a moment destroyed her memory. A spasm of agony— 
then all was joy! Witha glad laugh she ran upstairs, and taking 
out her wedding-clothes she put them all on, and made them 
fasten the veil and flowers in her hair. When she had finished 
she sat down and told them that she was waiting . . . waiting—for 
him! And that is how she has remained ever since. Every day 
is a new day to her, and to be her wedding-day. Every day she 
calls for her wedding-clothes and we dress her as a bride. When 
she is dressed she sits and waits so sweetly, so patiently, so 
gladly, for him who will never come! And she will wait on 
until the end. 

“And your occupation,” she continued, “will be to sit and 
amuse her while she waits. Her life is one long joy—the joy of 
anticipation. So far from being sad, it seems as if God in His 
mercy had destroyed by the fiery needle-point of agony the 
sensitive nerve of memory by which she could suffer. Doctors 
have seen and studied her case, and they are unanimous in 
believing that any return to her normal condition will prove 
fatal. Thus we leave her, undisturbed, in her merciful delusion, 
thanking God that in its very peculiarity it is free from all 
suffering, and that what she experiences is a sensation of positive 
happiness from joyful anticipation that is unconscious of the 
tedium of such waiting. She has lost all sense of time. It is 
now eighteen months since she fell into this state—and my one 
fear now—oh, that I should have to say it !—is lest her memory 
should at any moment suddenly return! All our anxiety is to 
keep her as she is, for she knows and loves us just as she ever 
did, and this is our one consolation. She amuses herself with 
music and fancy work. She loves the companionship of some 
girl such as yourself, whom she calls her bridesmaid. Will you 
object to give colour to this delusion by laying aside your 
mourning, as nothing suggestive of death is ever introduced to 
her notice? I will keep you supplied with the white cashmere 
dresses which the bridesmaid wears. You may find your life 
monotonous, but there will be nothing in it to shock or pain you.” 

Before we parted it was arranged that I should meet Mrs. 
Travis a few days later in London, and travel down with her to 
Mayburn Hall. It wasa fine old place—this I gathered as I went 
through the entrance hall and principal rooms—on my arrival. 
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It was not until the next morning that Mrs. Travis introduced 
me to her daughter. 

“ Hitherto I have had a succession of girl friends to stay with 
her,” said Mrs. Travis as we left the morning-room to go to her 
daughter—“ girls who were to have been her bridesmaids—but 
I could not continue to lay such a tax upon them. We have 
prepared her for your arrival. You are to represent the cousin 
of a friend who has just been staying with her, and who promised 
to send you in her place, so that Lilian—that is my daughter—is 
expecting you.” 

“And my name?” 

“Your own will do, as Lilian’s friend only spoke of you as 
a cousin.” 

We had now reached another part of the house. I caught 
a glimpse of conservatories and lovely gardens as we went along, 
and at length Mrs. Travis brought me to her daughter’s rooms. 

How shall I describe the effect of the first glance of that room 
and the beautiful vision—I can call her nothing else—that occu- 
pied it? She was seated in a chair, dressed in a most superb 
wedding-gown of brocade and satin richly trimmed with Brussels 
lace. Fair of hair and complexion, with eyes of blue that had in 
them an expression of glad childlike tenderness such as I can 
imagine the angels have. She looked up with an expectant 
glance to welcome me. 

“Here is your new bridesmaid,” said her mother, taking my 
hand and presenting me. 

Lilian rose from her seat, and holding out both her hands, she 
drew me to her and kissed me. 

“I am waiting,” she said gently. “Everything is ready. He 
is coming, and we are to be married.” 

“Yes, I see,” I returned cheerfully, but feeling a choking sen- 
sation in my throat I found it difficult to conquer, as she drew me 
to the chair at her side and made me sit down. 

I noticed that she was careful in her movements not to crush 
her lovely dress, in order, as she afterwards confided to me, that 
it might be fresh when he came, and that 4e could see it in all its 
beauty. 

“It is pretty, is it not?” she said simply, seeing that I looked 
at her admiringly. 

“ Yes, lovely.” 
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“T am careful to keep it fresh because I know he will be se 
pleased to see me look well in it. I am so glad you admire it. 
And see, this is a bracelet he gave me and this is my engage- 
ment ring; I used to wear it on this finger,” indicating the third 
finger of her left hand, “ but I have changed it to this one, until 
after the wedding. And oh, come and look at all my presents!” 

With this she took me round the large and beautiful room. 
The presents were all laid out on various tables and cabinets 
with the donors’ cards affixed. 

“ Yes, they are all ready for him to see. This beautiful case 
of diamond stars is from his father and mother and this bracelet 
from his sister.” 

She went over each one, pointing out who had scent it. As 
soon as we had exhausted them all, I noticed a questioning look 
in her eyes as if to ask if he had come. Still, as time had 
ceased for her, she felt no weariness in waiting. 

My duties were to be her companion during the day. When 
evening came, her maid took her to her room, and, quite as a 
matter of course, she allowed her bridal dress—which was re- 
newed as it wore out—to be taken off. With its removal her 
joyful anticipations remained. He was coming, and to-morrow 
they would be married ! 

During our days of “ waiting” I would sing cheerful songs to 
her, play waltz music and strive to induce her to come with me 
into the garden. Her one dislike, and one under the circum- 
stances not to be overcome, was to leave the house or even her 
room where she sat dressed and waiting. To beguile the many 
long hours I would tell her stories, but nothing touching upon 
sorrow or death was ever mentioned in her hearing. 

She grew fond of me and would scarcely suffer me to leave 
her when Mrs. Travis came to take my place to enable me 
to have air and exercise. 

Although surrounded by every luxury and kindness, I felt 
my duties grow monotonous. But my strong affection and pity 
for Lilian and her mother gave me courage to fulfil them. 

Lilian’s nature was all love and gentleness. It was easy to 
see how her mind had lost its balance under the weight laid 
upon it. The mercy of madness and delusion, when sorrow 
becomes insupportable, was impressed on my mind ; especially 
when the delusion assumed, as in this case, a beautiful form. 
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Still, I, watching her as I did from day to day, wondered when 
and how it would end. 

When we least expected it the end came. 

I had been with her about five months when one morning I 
went to her as usual about eleven o’clock. Up to that hour her 
mother generally sat with her, and would read and pray with 
her every day and ask a blessing—at her daughter’s request— 
on the approaching marriage. Never was there such a tenderly 
devoted mother. Her whole endeavour was to lessen and 
beautify the sorrow of life to her afflicted child. 

On coming into the room this morning I found Lilian sitting 
as usual in her expectant attitude. She did not rise, however, 
to kiss me as on other mornings—a circumstance that surprised 
me, as she was so even in temper and manner. I looked at her 
curiously, for I feared any alteration of habit might be a pre- 
monitory sign of danger. 

I noticed an expression I had never seen in her eyes before, 
as if she were trying to grasp some fact that was creeping slowly 
into her mind. ; 

“What is it, Lilian darling ?” I asked, as I knelt down beside 
her, and looked into her eyes. 

“Mother—was—reading—to me this morning,” she gasped 
out slowly, “and she read those words, ‘ And—the Spirit—and 
the—Bride—say come !’ and—I heard no more ; for I prayed— 


and prayed—oh, I prayed—and asked the dear God not—to— . 


let me—wait any more—but to let me be married now— 
now /” 

I dared not leave her. I dared not raise an alarm. Yet what 
was I to do? how let Mrs. Travis know? The hour we all 
dreaded was returning. She was regaining her sense of time, 
and with it would come—what ? 

She clung to me so forcibly I could not even stretch out my 
hand to the bell that lay on the table, and which I had over- 
looked in my agitation. 

“Won't you let me call your mother, darling ?” I whispered. 

Fortunately, at that moment a maid came into the room with 
some flowers. I sent her at once for Mr. and Mrs. Travis, and 
told her to send for the doctor. 

Before Mr. and Mrs. Travis could reach the room, Lilian lay 
back in a dead faint, or what appeared so. Some time after, 
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while we were all standing around, trying to restore her, she 
suddenly revived. Her faculties had all returned. She had 
awakened to consciousness, to memory, and knew she was 
bereaved ! 

With one agonizing cry, that it tore our hearts with pain to 
hear, she fell upon her knees calling pitifully on God to deliver 
her. 

It was the hour of darkness and anguish before the dawn of 
light and immortality. Soon an ecstatic expression crossed her 
face as if her soul’s prayer were being answered and she had 
penetrated beyond the veil of mortal sight. 

Then she strove to rise, and we lifted her from her knees, and 
placed her on a couch. 

“At last! my love—you have—come—and—I have—not 
waited in—vain,” she murmured. “See, I am ready—my bridal 
robes are on—and—I am to be your—bride at last! Thank— 
God—the wait—ing is over—and I see you once more!” 

With these words, murmured in an ecstasy, she left us to join 
him for whom she had waited so long and not in vain! The 


joy on her face spoke truly. 











Farewell, 


FAREWELL, a word said with a smile, 
Though hearts are breaking all the while, 
Farewell to happy, bygone years, 

Seen dimly through a mist of tears. 


Those happy years, o’er which there fell 

No shadow from this sad farewell— 

Years, when the world was gay and bright, 
Viewed through the darkness of to-night. 


But now is seen, on looking back, 

A dim form hov’ring o’er the track ; 
Silent—as though in mute despair, 

With drooping wings and close veiled hair. 


Unveiled to-night by Fate’s rough hands, 

The figure in the darkness stands ; 

“Your name,” he cries, “ though hidden well, 
Was Love ” « Alas,” she sighs, “ Farewell !” 


By the Author of “ Miss MOLLy.” 
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Author of “ THE WooInc O’r,” “ By WoMan’s WIT,” “A LIFE INTEREST,” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
A GLIMPSE OF GUS. 


Mrs. STEPNEY prolonged her holiday considerably during this 
particular autumn, and although her hand was almost restored 
she did not try its recovering strength by more than the merest 
sketches. Lill on the contrary worked diligently, and filled her 
portfolio with an immense variety of water-colour mementoes of 
charming forest scenery, besides many more serious studies in 
oil. But though very steady and interested in her work, she was 
unusually silent, and, must we add, reasonable. Her communi- 
cative moods were always intermittent. Sometimes she talked a 
good deal, then she would speak sparingly for a few days; but 
during these two months and more of holiday she was singularly 
sober and sensible. 

Having confided to Mrs. Stepney one evening, after composing 
a pretty little cap for that lady, her conviction that she (Lill) was 
disgustingly ignorant, she asked advice as to what book she 
ought to read in order to get some idea of history; “things that 
have happened long ago, you know,” explained Lill. 

“Good heavens! child, you were at school,” cried Mrs. Step- 
ney. “ Didn’t they teach you anything there ?” 

“Well, they tried,” said Lill with severe justice. “ But, some- 
how, I never could learn anything I did not like—even music, 
though I would give anything to sing, I never happened to like 
anything but drawing. Now, when people talk of what was done 
long ago, I feel rather a fool ; then, suppose I wanted to compose 
a picture, I should not know of any subject.” 

“If you are going to read up with a view of painting historical 
pictures, why, I won’t encourage you; it is just waste of time, 
Lill.” 
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“Qh, no, I prefer nature and everything modern, only I used 
to feel so out of it when you and Mr. Norris used to talk about 
the Wars of the Roses—for a long time I thought it was a 
carnival thing; and Oliver Cromwell, I seem to know more 
about him, for I have seen his portrait—what a fine, strong, ugly 
face to paint! and the Huguenots, and—oh, lots more; now I 
feel as if I could read some stiff book—what shall it be ?” 

“You must have been a most tiresome child, Lill.” 

“Yes, I think I was; perhaps if I had been with you No, 
I should have been tiresome always.” 

“Well, I suppose you had better begin with the history of your 
~ own country. We will get ‘Green’s History of the British Peo- 
ple ;’ if you give your mind to it, you'll know enough for all you 


want when you come to the end.” 

“Ts it big?” 

“Not very ; I will get it for you when we go back.” 

“Oh, no, Mrs. Stepney, I want it now, to study here.” 

When Mrs. Stepney—with her accustomed readiness to oblige 
her young pvotégée—procured the, to Lill’s eyes, formidable 


volume, a startled look passed over the would-be student’s face. 
“Is it all about England?” she asked. “What a lot!” 

“ The subject would fill many volumes, I assure you, Lill.” 

Lill sighed deeply, and sat down then and there, in her hat 
and mantle—the days began to bea little crisp—and she had 
been all day in a favourite glade not far off, and there she 
remained, immersed in “Green,” till summoned, at least three 
times, to tea. 

The return to town was welcome to Mrs. Stepney, to whom 
time and unusual ease in money matters had brought a little 
more brightness of spirit, enabling her to enjoy the society of her 
fellow-artistes, male and female, which gathers so easily and 
cheerfully round new members. 

The friends found a nice, fresh house, with sundry improve- 
ments in the way of new curtains, whitewash, and cleaned carpets. 
Mrs. Stepney having kept on the rooms during her absence, 
“ Aunt Tony” managed to make these additions to the comfort 
of such valuable lodgers. She received them with smiles, and in 
a neat, new gown. 

Lill grew much more lively when they were once more installed 


in the studio ; and cheered by the visits of various professional 
20* 
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acquaintances with whom she could enjoy the dear delight of 
talking “shop,” and by long “ Bummels,” or shop-window gazing 
expeditions down Regent and Bond Streets, besides not infrequent 
theatre-going. 

Mrs. Stepney made no observation when Mrs. Holden informed 
her that it just broke her heart to see that nice young gentleman, 
Mr. Norris, pack up his traps and start off to Putney. 

“That’s where he’s gone, ma’am. Nothing would do but to go 
rowing on the river, among a lot of other young fellows, who go 
tearing their arms out in those skimpy boats, that just make 
your heart jump into your mouth to look at, and bring on rheu- 
matism and decline, and—and an early grave; but I believe he 
is not going to stay long in the country. He says he'll be off to 
Australia in the spring,” she concluded. 

“Very likely, and much better for him, too,” said Mrs. 
Stepney. 

It was about the time when Ferrars and General Granard 
returned to London, and a damp, foggy evening, when, having 
finished dinner, the friends settled themselves—Mrs. Stepney to 
write letters, while Lill produced “ Green,” and looking carefully 
at the position of her “ marker ”—that sure indication of the non- 
studious—sighed to see how much lay before, and how little 
behind it. 

“How are you getting on, Lill?” asked Mrs. Stepney 
smiling. 

“ Slowly, though not surely, I am afraid,” returned Lill. “It 
is very hard to get it all into one’s head. People don’t seem to 
me to know how to write history, they put in such a quantity of 
unnecessary things.” 

“What things, Lill?” But before Lill could expound her 
views, the servant, an older, more capable and less smutty 
specimen of her class than the original slavey, entered with a 
note for Miss Sandys. Lill glanced over it and her face bright- 
ened. “It is from Mrs. Latour; they have a box for ‘Jim the 
Penman’ to-night, and want me to go. I must send an answer 
at once, and take a cab, calling for Gertrude and her brother, as 
they are on the road.” 

“Go, then, dear Lill: they are very nice and kind.” 

“ Are you quite sure you do not mind being left alone ?” 

“Me, I prefer it to seeing you make yourself miserable over 
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that book ; go and see the messenger, you have but little time to 
get ready.” 

“Oh, that is soon done.” 

In a quarter-of-an-hour Lil had re-arranged her hair, and stuck 
what she was pleased to term “a swish” in it—which meant a 
tuft of ribbon and a tiny, upright feather—draped some black 
lace about the body of her dress, and fastened it with a few deep- 
red chrysanthemums, filched from Mrs. Stepney’s flower bowl, 
and started in high glee, oblivious of her struggles with “Green.” 

Mrs. Stepney saw her off, and promised to wait up for her. 
Then she went back to her letter ; but sat some time in thought 
before she took up the pen. “If my little May had been spared 
to grow up beside me, how different life would have been,” she 
mused. “It would have been but too sweet ; yet knowing life as 
I do, ought I not rather to thank God she has escaped its too 
imminent probabilities? I should have suffered cruelly to see 
her suffer, and she could not, as a human being—a female human 
being—have escaped. I have been happier for my interest in 
Lill, and I have been of use to her; but I never feel sure that 
she cares much for me, or for any one, yet she was wonderfully 
kind and thoughtful while I was laid up. At all events, she is 
truthful and honest in no common degree. Poor little Lil, I 
wish she knew her own heart and mind better.” 

Dismissing thése thoughts with a vague, but profound convic- 
tion that all attempts to play Providence for others were vanity 
of vanities, Mrs. Stepney applied herself to her letter. 

She had not traced many lines when re-enter the servant : 
“Please’m, there’s a gentleman wants to see you.” 

“Ask him his name,” began Mrs. Stepney, when a familiar 
voice said: “I think you'll admit me, Esther,’ and Dalton 
walked in. 

“T will indeed, with pleasure, Gus,” cried his sister cordially, 
as she rose to greet him. “I was just writing to you, with but 
faint hopes of my letter reaching you. Why, it is more than a 
year since I heard or saw anything of you.” 

“Yes, nearly a year,” he returned, shaking hands with her. 
“T have been in London in the course of it; but only for a day 
or two, so it was scarce worth while to look you up.” 

“TI daresay it was not,” returned Mrs. Stepney philosophically. 
“Now will you not take something? Have you dined ?” 
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“Yes, I have come from the North to-day, and dined as soon 
as I arrived.” 

“Then let me give you a cup of coffee—we get very good 
coffee here.” 

Dalton accepted the offer. Mrs. Stepney rang and ordered the 
refreshment. 

“Do you know, Esther, I think you are a very sensible woman ?” 
said Dalton, as he sipped his fragrant cup, after they had ex- 
hausted the preliminary question and answer usual on such 
meetings. 

“Much obliged for your good opinion,” said Mrs. Stepney, 
rather amused. “May I ask why you think so?” 

“ Chiefly because you have left me alone. If you knew how I 
have been chivied and chased ever since people began to find out 
that I have a goodish bit of money, you would know the value of 
being left alone. “I was half afraid to come and see you, lest 
you should fall on my neck and weep, or overpower me with 
affection, and want to live with me; though I should soon have 
settled that,” he added grimly. 

Mrs. Stepney smiled—a grave smile not untinged with bitterness. 

“ There was small chance of my exhibiting these tender emo- 
tions,” she said, “considering we have been parted for rather 
more than half our lives. I was glad to see you when you came. 
I loved the boy you weve. I am grateful to the man you are. 
Your generosity has secured my age from want, and if it were 
possible I could ever be of use to you, I should be glad; but 
your presence is not necessary to my happiness. If you left me 
without notice for two—three years, and then came back, I should 
be pleased to see you. In fact I suspect that a certain degree of 
remoteness would tend to the continuance of our friendliness. I 
shall never seek or trouble you, Gus.” 

“Exactly! You take a deucedly clear view of the situation, 
and I rather like to talk to you! You see, though I am evidently 
what is called ‘ popular,’ there are very few—few—none—I could 
confide in! I am amazed how I have got on in London; the 
glass over my mantelpiece is three inches thick with invitation 
cards round the frame. I scarcely ever need order a dinner. I 
am received by men and women with smiles and blarney all 
round. It was very nice at first. I’d have got drunk with such 
cupsful of admiration and approbation if a mocking devil in my 
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heart did not pretty often laugh and whisper, ‘Where would you 
be, Gus, if you hadn’t struck that gold?’ So I have grown rather 
sick of society. The best time I have had was cruising about in 
the yacht. I told you I was in treaty for a yacht, some eighteen 
months ago?” Mrs. Stepney bent her head. “Well, the curious 
thing is I have made friends with the man who was bidding 
against me for her ; fell in with him at Marseilles, got into a row 
there, couldn’t speak French, neither could he, but a—friend who 
was with him could, right well. Then we kept company, had 
sailing matches; he had a party on board, chiefly foreigners, 
though 4e was British to the back-bone and took to mes A 
handsome, pleasant chap, every inch a nobleman.” 

“ And you felt quite at home with him?” asked Mrs. Stepney 
carelessly. 

“Quite! I have never felt anything but at ease with the 
men I have met; the women bother me sometimes, or used to 
bother me.” 

“ And have you met any suitable J/7s. Dalton?” asked his 
sister smiling. 

He did not reply at first. Hé sat quite still, his sinewy hand 
clenched and lying on the table, an odd, puzzled, pained look 
upon his brown face. “I have,” he said at length, “I have seen 
a woman who is something different from everything and every 
one I ever met before, but—there are difficulties, we'll say no 
more about it.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Stepney, and another pause ensued, 
which lasted so long that to break it she asked: “Who was your 
noble friend of the yacht ?” 

“Lord de Walden,” he replied. 

“Lord de Walden!” repeated Mrs.|Stepney in strong surprise. 

“Why not? Do you know him?” 

“TI can’t say I do, but I know about him.” 

“What do you know about him ?” 

“Not much good! I suppose that Mrs. Repton was on board 
his yacht ?” 

Dalton looked at her very searchingly. 

“Who is Mrs. Repton ?” was his counter-question. 

“A handsome adventuress, who stole the poor creature from 
his wife,” said’ Mrs. Stepney tersely. 

“De Walden is not a poor creature, Esther! He is a fine 
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fellow, a bit lawless, but that will pass, and from all I hear, tied 
to a spiritless and indifferent wife. I don’t fancy any outsider 
can quite appreciate the slow torture such a woman would be to 
a man with quick passions and——” 

“ So that is Lord de Walden’s version of the story,” interrupted 
Mrs. Stepney thoughtfully. ‘“ What liars there are in the world ! 
But tell me, was Mrs. Repton with him ?” 

“ There was no lady of that name on board.” 

“ Ah! well, that could be easily managed.” 

“ How do you come to know all the story, Esther ?” 

“Why, you see, my little girl, as I call Lill Sandys, is General 
Granard’s god-child, and Lady de Walden is the general’s daugh- 
ter. She is often in our studio ; a sweeter kinder heart never 
beat in the breast of mortal woman, and I wish, with all my soul, 
that her husband’s yacht, with him and that double-dyed traitress, 
his mistress, would go to the bottom, and clear her life of the 
cruel wreckage they have heaped upon it.” 

These strong expressions sounded all the stronger from the 
extreme deliberation with which they were spoken. 

Dalton again looked very searchingly at her and his brows 
nearly met in a deep frown. 

“You have only heard one side of the story,” he said; “still, I 
am afraid that de Walden is not too steady.” 

“Certainly not, to judge by what I hear! In a few months he 
will turn his back on that woman, and probably take something 
lower, and so on down and down!” 

“ T suppose his people attribute his kicking over the traces to 
the deliberate temptation of this person—this Mrs. Repton ?” 

“T believe so, but I never heard any of them mention her, 
except Mr. Ferrars. My own belief is that Lord de Walden was 
wicked enough to have tempted her.” 

“ Heaven only can know the truth,” said Dalton in alow voice, 
as if his thoughts were far away. “Do you mind a cigarette, 
Esther ?” 

“No, not at all.” 

After making and lighting one, Dalton resumed: “ Have you 
ever seen this Mrs. Repton ?” 

“No, why do you ask?” 

“T thought you might describe her, and I could tell you if she 
were one of the ladies on board ‘ The Siren.’” 
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“ Well, I can’t!” said Mrs. Stepney sharply, with a quick glance 
at her brother. He smoked for a few moments in silence, then 
he began in a different tone. 

“T shall be in town for a few days on some business ; by the 
way, is that young fellow, Norris, still with e 

“ He is, I believe.” 

Mr. Dalton made a memo in his note-book, and went on. “I 
am going to pay Lady Fitz-Patrick a visit at her place in Gallo- 
way, for some shooting; after that I shall be here, there, and 
everywhere for the next six months, but if you want to write to 
me, which I do not suppose you will, my lawyers will always 
have my address.” 

“Thank you, Gus. I am not likely to want it.” 

“ All right! You are getting on pretty comfortably ? I think 
I must be going. Daresay I sha’n’t see you for another year. 
Perhaps I’ll find your friend Lady de Walden reunited to her 
erring husband ?” 

“Where a child is to be considered, such a thing is quite 
possible.” ; 

“J suppose the other would not stand in his way ?” 

“ Not the nineteenth part of a minute.” 

“Tam afraid he is a bit of a scoundrel !” 

“Tam sure of it!” 

Dalton laughed at her decision. 

“ And the little girl, I forget her name, is with you still ?” 

“ Yes, always.” 

“She is pleasant company, eh ?” 

“T do not know how I should get on without her.” 

“That’s well! Here, Esther; take that and buy her a present 
for me. I forgot her before; girls are generally greedy for presents.” 

“ That,” was a crisp bank note. 

“Thanks, Gus! I will get her something useful; presents 
don’t often come in her way, only from Lady de Walden, and she 
has no money now.” 

“What! has he left her without funds? That is to force her 





hand.” 

“T do not think she will sue for a divorce.” 

“Indeed! Well, good-bye, take care of yourself.” 

Left alone, Mrs. Stepney sat down and thought hard for some 
minutes. “He has something in his mind which he masks,” she 
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said to herself. “It is something connected with that woman. 
He would not admit he had seen her, but I am quite certain he 
has. Well, he must dree his weird! I cannot interfere, but after 
all, forewarned is forearmed. He will never commit himself 
irreparably in that quarter. Gus has behaved very well to me, 
but he is a prickly pear to touch. In spite of his wealth he will 
be poverty-stricken all his life. The curse of egotism is upon 
him.” 

“ Please’m,” said the servant, coming in with a candle, matches 
and a letter, which she placed on the table, “this came, by the 
last post, for Miss Sandys.” 

“Very well, Mary. Please cut some brown bread and butter, 
and you may go to bed. I will sit up for her.” 

The servant soon returned, with a dainty pile of thin bread and 
butter, and a dish containing some golden pippins, “ with missus’s 
compliments’m, as Miss Sandys is fond of apples.” 

“TI am very much obliged to her,” said Mrs. Stepney, who 
resumed her meditations when the girl had disappeared. It was 
not a satisfactory occupation, and presently she rose, took up a 
solid-looking book, bearing a yellow Mudie label, and read 
steadily for more than two hours, occasionally stopping to think 
with a troubled knitting of the brow. Then she looked at her 
watch, and rose to set forth Lill’s frugal supper. Not long after 
a cab stopped, and the sound of a latch-key inserted in the lock 
could be heard in the deep silence of the quiet street. 

“Turn out the gas, Lill,” said Mrs. Stepney, opening the sit- 
ting-room door ; “I have the candle here.” 

The next moment Lill was beside her. 

“Well, dear, were you amused ?” 

“Yes, very much ; a capital play, and well acted too.” 

“You look as if you had enjoyed yourself,” returned Mrs. 
Stepney, noting the delicate flush on her cheeks, the deepened 
colour of her eyes. 

“What nice apples!” cried Lill as she folded up her wraps 
with unusual tidiness ; “ and brown bread and butter!” 

She sat down to discuss them with an air of enjoyment, yet did 
not seem to get on very fast. 

“Who went with you?” 

“Mr. Latour and the two girls; the eldest son joined us after, 
and who do you think he brought with him ?” 
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“ How can I guess, Lill ?” 

“Dick Norris. I was so surprised, but somehow, I don’t think 
he was ; at all events he seemed very cool and collected ; so was 
I, [assure you. He asked most kindly for you, and said he would 
come and see you soon; he also said he need not ask how I was, 
for I looked blooming, and that was about all. Then he got a 
seat behind Gerty Latour, who is not a bad sort of girl; but the 
way she let him flirt with her was amazing; I don’t think it was 
quite good taste, for he had no right to try and vex me—that is 
what it looked like—and it is beneath him. He ought to under- 
stand that I refused him from principle, and he ought to respect 
me ; he is much better off without me than with me.” 

“Very true, Lill; but that kind of manifestation—of principle, 
I mean—never seems admirable in a man’s eyes—the rejected 
man’s eyes. However, if you don’t care at all for him, his flirta- 
tions need not annoy you.” 

“Of course not ; they do zo¢ annoy me. But though I do not 
care for him, or for any one in the way you mean, I liked him, and 
thought well of him, and—and I don’t like to see him making a 
fool of himself.” : 

Mrs. Stepney looked at her young friend for a moment with a 
suspicious twinkle in her eye, and then said quietly: “ Very 
natural on your part, Lill; but here is something that will make 
you forget poor Dick Norris and his misdemeanours. Here isa 
letter with the Dresden post-mark.” 

“From Lady de Walden,” cried Lill with joy. “I have been 
expecting one. How good she is; though I have left hers often 
unanswered, she never neglects me.” 

“Well, read it, dear, and if there is anything to tell, tell me, for 
it is time we were in bed.” 

Lill read, a pleased expression softening her face, though it 
grew graver and graver; at length she looked up: “Lady de 
Walden does not seem very bright or well ; she has a cold, and 
feels awfully lonely now that the general and Mr. Ferrars have 
left her.” 

“ Naturally enough.” 

“ She says I am to go and see General Granard as soon as I 
can. Do you know, Mrs. Stepney, I think he is a selfish old 
thing to leave his daughter, just because the rooms here are more 
comfortable and he is near his club.” 
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“ There are crowds of men to whom clubs and comfort are the 
summum bonum of life,” remarked Mrs. Stepney philosophically. 

“Oh, I daresay ; but that does not make me like them any 
better.” 

“ And does Lady de Walden want you to fill up the vacuum 
caused by her father’s defection ?” 

“Yes; she gives me a very kind invitation, but I am not sure I 
want to go; Mr. Ferrars is coming to see us ; that is all, except 
that she describes their doings on Gerald’s birthday. He is seven 
years old now.” 

“Oh, I daresay his poor mother rejoices with trembling.” 

“No doubt ; now we had better go to bed ; to-morrow we can 
discuss the letter more fully.” 


* * * * * 


The next day was damp and foggy ; nevertheless Lill repaired 
in good time to the studio, and as it was not one of the days on 
which a certain venerable dame in a scrunched bonnet came to 
“do up the place,” Lill herself lit the fire and put things in order 
before Mrs, Stepney made her appearance. 

“What a miserable morning,” were that lady’s first words. 

“Tt is indeed,” echoed Lill, “and I want so much to finish up 
that bit of mine, ‘ Blackberrying in the New Forest ;’ I don’t think 
I can do a stroke to-day.” 

“T think it will lift presently ; at any rate, I shall try to sketch 
the figures for that picture we were planning. Why, who can be 
here so early ?” as the hysterical bell jangled vehemently. 

Lill went to the door and admitted Ferrars. 

“Am I too early a visitor, Miss Sandys ?” 

“Not at all; I am so glad to see you. Mrs. Stepney is here; 
pray come in.” 

Mrs. Stepney had always “got on” with Ferrars ; her calm 
self-reliant manner and quiet unexaggerated speech exactly suited 
his tastes. Lill he treated not unkindly, but as a mere unreason- 
able child, whose decided ability in her art was a source of un- 
disguised astonishment to him. 

“TI half expected you,” said Lill as they sat together within a 
comfortable distance of the stove, “for I had a long delightful 
letter from Lady de Walden last night; she said you would 
call.” 
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“T think you are looking all the better for your ramble amongst 
the German hills, Mr. Ferrars,” said Mrs. Stepney. “I fancy you 
look younger.” 

“That is a terrible speech, Mrs. Stepney; once your friends 
begin to assure you you look younger, it is a sign you have left 
youth behind. However, I have had a delighful sojourn among 
the Saxon hills, quite sufficient to renew any one’s youth. Lady 
de Walden often wished for you both ; it is a paradise for artists: 
such colouring, such quaint nooks, ruins, rocks, woods, nature in 
her most beautifully whimsical mood.” 

“TI did my best to persuade Lill to go, but she knew how 
essential she was to me then, and absolutely refused.” 

“I hope you can spare her zow, Mrs. Stepney,” returned 
Ferrars very earnestly, “ for Lady de Walden feels very lonely, 
and Miss Sandys’ companionship would be a great comfort to her. 
I promised faithfully to manage this matter and you must not 
make me forswear myself.” 

“T certainly shall not,” said Mrs. Stepney. “I wish her to go; 
it will do her good, and Lady de Walden deserves all her friends 
can do for her.” ; 

“Thank you. I fancy Miss Sandys will not be detained very 
long, for I feel sure my kinswoman will not be long left in peace ; 
then she must return to defend herself.” 

“If Mrs. Stepney really does not mind being left alone, I should 
like nothing better than to go to Lady de Walden,” cried Lill ; 
“it is always a treat to be with her ; she seems too—to be going 
in quite seriously for art ; she has a great deal of taste.” 

“Yes, taste—almost talent ; of course, beginning now, she can 
never be more than an amateur, but that much of art will give her 
great pleasure. By the way, Miss Sandys, I wish you would send 
your portrait of my unworthy self to the Academy exhibition in 
the spring. Lethbridge dined with me last night and looked very 
critically at it; he thinks it a capital likeness, and decidedly 
strong for a young lady’s work.” 

“T don’t want to be a young lady; I am an artist in a small 
way.” 

“Well, whatever you wish to be, send in the picture.” 

“If you will lend it to me, I shall be delighted to try my 
chance,” said Lill, flushing with pleasure ; “ Lethbridge’s opinion 
is not to be despised.” 
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“Tf Lill’s portrait is hung it will be a grand stroke for her,” 
quoth Mrs. Stepney. 

“T have no doubt it will be,” said Ferrars. “ Well, Miss 
Sandys, when shall you be able to start for Dresden?” 

“In a week, if Lady de Walden will be ready for me then.” 

“She will be ready for you to-morrow; pray write to her to-night.” 

“T will, certainly.” 

Ferrars remained for a few minutes longer talking with unusual 
animation. He asked earnestly if he could do anything to 
facilitate Miss Sandys’ journey, offering to procure her a courier 
maid, an offer which Lill rejected with scorn. 

“T should be a poor creature indeed if I could not take care of 
myself,” she said after thanking him. 

“He may consider it a doubtful compliment,” said Mrs. 
Stepney when Ferrars had left them, “but I do think he is look- 
ing ever so much younger, don’t you?” 

“ He is looking pounds happier, at all events. He is a different 
man from the sort of ‘snuff the moon’ personage I used to think 
him when I met him years ago at the general’s,” 


“T always liked Mr. Ferrars, Lill. Now you will have plenty 
to do to be ready for your journey in a week. You must have a 
new dress and get the one you are wearing turned. You want a 


” 


better cloak 

“No, that I don’t. Now, Mrs. Stepney, are you quite sure you 
can do without me?” 

“Yes; quite sure. Perhaps I shall run over to Paris and 
spend a few weeks at our old pension.” 

“Yes, do. That would amuse you. Perhaps, if I am safe out 
of the way, Mr. Norris may come back to Mrs. Holden for the 
winter,” said Lill meditatively, with her head on one side. 

“Oh! not he. He has found metal more attractive elsewhere 
by this. We will make a list of all you have to do this evening, 
Lill.” 

CHAPTER XXIII. 


SOME LETTERS, 


“Raby Villas, Novr. 19, 187-. 
“MY DEAR LILL, 
“Though we are not the most profuse of correspondents 
we are fairly faithful: Knowing how you hate the trouble of 
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writing I feel properly grateful for your long and amusing letter 
of last week. I think your lines seem to have fallen in very 
pleasant places; what with the fine, clear, bright atmosphere, 
your work, and ‘healthful play’ in the form of skating with the 
gallant Saxon dragoons you describe, time must go pretty fast. 
I never mind half you say, but pray be prudent and restrain your 
flirting propensities. Foreigners don’t understand flirtation as we 
do, and you may burn your artistic fingers before you know 
where you are. Being at present under Lady de Walden’s pro- 
tection ought to make you doubly careful. There, I think I see 
you curling up your nose in contempt and impatience, but you 
want a word of warning now and then. 

“T have kept very well and fairly cheerful since you left, though 
I miss you, Lill, and shall be glad to have you back ; however, I 
am pretty well off for company. About a fortnight ago, late on 
a Saturday afternoon, who do you think drove up bag and 
baggage? Dick Norris; and here he has been ever since in his 
old rooms. Poor Mrs. Holden is so pleased; so amI. There 
are very few evenings he does not come in to have a chat with 
me and talk over his future. He goes pretty often to the 
Latours’, who have been most kind and friendly ; indeed, so are 
almost all our acquaintances. Hospitality and good-nature 
flourish most luxuriantly in the atmosphere of artistic Bohemia ; 
once the natives of that privileged country rise to the rank of 
householders,. ratepayers and churchwardens, why, there is a new 
development altogether. To that exalted stage of being I think 
papa Latour is rapidly advancing. Their little maid asked me 
the other day to ‘please wipe my shoes’ when I went in. This 
was a Startling indication. 

“Latour’s picture for the R.A. this year is going to be first- 
rate; there is a depth, &c., &c., &c. But I mustn’t fill my letter 
with ‘shop.’ I really will go to Dresden some day to have a look 
at those Rubens portraits ; they must be grand. 

“Gerty Latour often comes of a Sunday to make tea in the 
studio, and Dick Norris is equally indefatigable, first in cutting 
and then in handing bread and butter. Every one asks for you . 
—indeed you are greatly missed—and every one will be interested 
in the work you bring back with you. I am glad to hear that 
Lady de Walden seems better and more interested in things out- 
side herself ; she will recover completely in time. When a wood 
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is destroyed by sudden ruthless fire that kills without the slow 
process of decay, the ashes serve to enrich a new and healthier 
growth. I trust there are brighter days in store for her. 

“T have not heard anything of my brother since he called here. 
Dick Norris heard he was staying with Lord de Walden in York- 
shire, where the latter has taken hunting quarters. I wish he 
were in better company. 

“Write as often as you can, Lill. I get a little anxious when 
I am a fortnight without a letter. My best regards to her lady- 
ship. I should think the boy would make a very pretty pastel. 

“ Always your attached friend, 
“ESTHER STEPNEY.” 


“ Dresden, Decr. 3, 187-. 
“MY DEAR STEPHEN, 

“The extreme monotony of life in this quiet town does 
not seem to affect my powers of filling the usual number of 
weekly pages. I can only hope that in your fuller life these long 
letters of mine do not seem to you one weak, washy, everlasting 
flow. Indeed, I am inclined to believe that your friendship is broad 
enough and deep enough to absorb easily the details of our every- 
day existence with interest. The deadly sense of universal doubt 
in which even you were once included, which threatened at one 
time to dry up my life springs, seems lifting its iron grasp from 
my heart. If, as I feel sure, I can be faithful and true myself, 
there must be many as faithful and probably still more so. 
I have been a little uneasy about Gerald. He is passionately 
fond of skating and flies over the ice with the speed and grace of 
a bird. Last Saturday, however, he flew a little too far and got 
on a broken part where he went through; the water is quite 
shallow there at the edge of the lake, so he only had a ducking, 
which brought on a heavy cold. He was very feverish for two 
nights. I sat up with him, and do you know, when half asleep, 
half wandering, he talked of his father, asking him to come back 
—asking him to go to the kennels with him, just as he used. Is 
it not marvellous how these dimmed, apparently obliterated 
pictures of the past, when held to the flame of new conditions, 
even mere physical conditions, will steal out on the sight? I can 
scarcely tell you how it pierced my heart to listen to the dear 
child in the dead of night. What a crowd of ghosts he summoned 
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- from the bygone days! What will happen in the long years that 
are to come? I can never speak ill of his father to my son, and 
Gerald will drift back to him. Ought I even to try and part 
them? I thought the child had quite forgotten him ; it is a very 
long time since he mentioned either his father or Beaumont 
Royal. Well, I must not weaken myself by dwelling on this 
curious incident ; I begin to fear my own great love for Gerald. 
It will not be a healthy influence for him. I must screw up my 
courage and send him to an English school; he must learn to 
be a good strong common-sense Englishman. He is quite well 
now and attending his class. He does not work badly, but is 
very idle at times. If I felt sure Lord de Walden would not 
interfere with him I should return to London after Xmas. ; 
indeed, I am not sure that we might not be safer there after all. 
Latterly, too, I feel rather stronger and braver ; I do not shrink 
so much from meeting people. I realize how short a stage of 
life’s journey I have accomplished ; that probably two-thirds of 
the road still lies before me ; that I must gird up my resolution for 
the pilgrimage. You must come and see me at Christmas, 
Stephen ; I have so many, many things to consult you about ; I 
always have; so you wé// try to give us a week or ten days? I 
know it is awfully dull for you here, but we have always so much 
to say to each other. You, too, will like to tell me about this 
place which you seem inclined to purchase. That any portion 
of it should have belonged to your forebears makes it very 
attractive. I thought the Ferrars were a Midland family, but I 
suppose, like many of the old races, they had various ramifica- 
tions. The position and responsibilities of a country gentleman 
will, I am sure, suit you. There are many duties connected 
with it, but they are all interesting.” Here a passage was care- 
fully obliterated. 

“TI am so much obliged for your reports of my father. He 
does not give so good an account of himself as you do; I fancy 
he misses me terribly. On the whole, I shall be happier if I am 
settled near him in London. It is a great comfort having Lill 
with me ; I find her such a sympathetic companion, and wonder- 
fully interesting with her odd unconventional ways and fantastic 
pessimism ; we paint together, and she is a great help to me. 
She has made a charming study of the interior of the Frauen 


Kirche ; she really has a great deal of talent, but I am sometimes 
. 21 
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afraid she is not happy. I cannot make out why. I must stop 
or you will be asleep. A thousand thanks for all the papers and 
periodicals ; they keep me in touch with the living world, and how 
interesting the living world is! Try and find out if my father 
really wants me very much; my dear love to him. Send mea 
long letter, for in truth I am very lonely. How I should manage 
without Lilly Sandys I don’t know. 
“ Always your affectionate cousin, 
“CLAIRE DE WALDEN.” 


“ Palace Mansions, 
“ Dec. 7th, 187-. 


“DEAR CLAIRE, 
“T have left your last some time unanswered ; the fact is 
I have been suffering from an acute cold in the head accom- 
panied by a nasty cough. My impression is, that Stubbs, who 
is really growing infernally stupid, left my bedroom window 
unlatched two or three nights ago; for I remember feeling an 


unaccountable draught across my left ear. Indeed I have never 
been the same man since that unfortunate bronchial attack in 
Paris. However, I sent for Sir Andrew Harley, who thinks that 
with care I may see another year or two. What a mercy it is 
that I did not yield to the suggestions of my somewhat weak 
nature, and stay with you for the winter. By this time my 
dearest child would probably be fatherless, and left unprotected 
to face the difficulties with which the near future undoubtedly 
bristles. 

“T had yours, inclosing accounts, &c. Of course I do not like 
to seem narrow and exacting, but I think you might manage 
your modest establishment at a smaller cost. 

“T now inclose you a cheque on Giinther and Rudolph, which 
will no doubt keep you straight for some time to come. 

“It has been a trying winter so far, so much rain and fog ; but 
friends have been very kind in calling and keeping me au courant, 
especially the Traceys and Ferrars, whose thought and attention 
is beyond praise. No one makes up for your absence, my dear 
child, however, and you must make up your mind to come back 
to me soon. There are some nice small houses to let within a 
few minutes’ walk of this place that might be made very com- 
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fortable—though it breaks my heart to think of your being 
obliged to live in a shabby-genteel way. 

“ Thursday last was so bright and mild that I ventured to the 
club, where I met my old comrade General Dalzell (you know, 
Dalzell of Bladensburgh). He is looking very old and shaky, 
though he is my junior by five years. Wehadatalk. He has 
been staying at the Middletons’, near Dormer Castle. Who do 
you think he met in the hunting field? Your worthy husband. 
He is living at some distance at an old manor house he took for 
the season. Of course none of the families about take any 
notice of him ; a few of the bachelors have dined with him and, 
I need not say, find him a very pleasant host. It seems he 
chums with a wealthy Australian who was a good deal talked of 
last spring, the man who bought Ferrars’ yacht. They have a 
stable full of horses, some of them wonderfully good ; but from 
what I can gather de Walden rides most recklessly. I suppose 
that woman is there too, but she seems to keep out of sight ; that 
would of course be her game. I wish to God you would make up 
your mind to break the connection and secure your son. If his 
father continues to have a hold on him, what a crew the boy will 
be launched amongst! By the way, I had to see the lawyers the 
other day—and old Briggs told me he had had a visit from Gould, 
who wanted your address, as he had a private communication 
of importance to make. Briggs very properly said you would 
receive nothing except through me; and there it has ended. 
Mark my words, this is the prelude to some attempt on the boy. 
The more I think of it the more convinced I am that London is 
the best and safest place for you. So come and comfort the 
declining days of your affectionate father. 

“ A, GRANARD. 


“P.S.—Willie spent a few days with me the end of last month. 
He is anything but a cheerful visitor, and looks like a starved 
rabbit. I wish you would persuade him to take a wife; a 
parson always can get the pick. He is far gone in asceticism 
and all that bosh. I don’t how this craze got hold of a son of 


mine. 
oA G.” 
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“The Grange, 
“ Dormer Castle, 
“ Yorkshire. 

“DEAR OLD TONY, 

“TI wonder if you would like to have a peep at your 
affectionate and forgiving niece? If so, call at 13, Eltham 
Crescent, Pimlico, and you will find a warm reception. We are 
going up to town to avoid Christmas in the country. It is a 
patriarchal sort of period with which our present condition does 
not exactly accord, though from all I can gather respecting the 
patriarchs themselves, they would have small right to show 
exclusive airs to miserable sinners. Be that as it may, we are 
going to have ten days in town to see pantomimes, do the plays, 
and perhaps run over to Paris ; from which city of delight I will, 
if you are good, bring you a new bonnet. 

“TI am enchanted with the change. For I have had an 
awfully dull time of it. I feel it was imprudent to hunt or, in 
short, to show up in any way, considering the game I am play- 
ing, which for complete success needs all the resolution and skill 
I can command. On the whole, I think I am doing well ; but till 
the first month of the new year is gone, I shall not know how 
the enemy will marshal her forces. If all goes well, as I expect 
it will, I may possibly be holding high revels this time next 
year at Beaumont Royal. Tell me how all goes with you. 

“Tony, you have never asked for that ten pound note I told 
you was at your service; so I hope you are doing well. The 
sternest virtue is not proof against a raging landlord on one 
side and ten pounds in the hand of vice, at the other. 

“Don’t leave this note about unanswered and pretend that you 
never read it. I know your natural curiosity too well to be 
imposed upon by the most deft sticking down of a steamed 
envelope ; you wil! read every word greedily, and probably shed 
tears over my downfall. Never mind! once the decree of 
divorce is pronounced, Church and State will combine to pick 
me up again. Now you know you are dying to come and lunch 
with me; yield to the impulses of your affectionate heart. I 
shall be at home on Wednesday at 1.30 and alone (we start 
to-morrow morning); you shall have scolloped oysters and 
an Sigramme dagneau a la russe with a bottle of suck sparkling 
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moselle as you never tasted. Then you shall see some of 
my new dresses. Yes, all is charming—but I wish—-I wish 
all were mine irrevocably. You had better come, Tony, or I 
will drive up in state and pay you a visit. 
“ Yours as ever, 
“Eva.” 


“ Brook Street, 
“Jan. 17, 187-. 

“ DEAR CLAIRE, 

“ My last was a very shabby epistle ; I must now make 
up for it, and certainly I do not lack material. I seem to have 
been caught up from the heavenly quiet and serenity of our 
Christmas in dear sleepy Dresden and plunged into a seething 
cauldron of business, disputes and plots. 

“ First of all, your father. I assure you he is remarkably well 
and vigorous. The extraordinary action of de Walden’s lawyers 
in refusing further supplies seems to have roused him to a lively 
fighting condition ; we cannot mistake the object of this move, 
and profoundly as I deplore the rude strife which I fear lies 
before you, I long for the moment when you will brace yourself 
to meet it. If the weather is tolerably settled at the end of 
February, I again entreat you to come over and settle yourself in 
London ; I am sure it is the wisest and best course for you. 

“ Having in former days had some personal acquaintance with 
Mr. Gould, I ventured to call on him the day before yesterday, 
hoping to gather some idea of de Walden’s designs from a 
friendly conversation, though it was a daring attempt on the part 
of a mere countryman to pick a lawyer’s brains. I confess I did 
not get much for my pains. The most distinct impression I 
obtained is that Gould is very heartily ashamed of his client and 
the work he has to do. I feel sure that he will endeavour to 
make matters as little offensive to you as he possibly can. He 
is awfully cut up, poor old fellow; but I think he sees that 
de Walden wishes to force your hand and drive you into the 
Divorce Court. There is, however, nothing pressing. It dis- 
tresses me beyond what I can express to be perpetually obliged 
thus to bring unpleasant matters before you. You must know 
that I would think no price too high if I could only purchase 
peace for you, but the coming battle must be fought. 
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“Tt was rather overpowering, arriving in this empty, gloomy, 
ghastly house after the light and warmth and homelike charm of 
your pleasant abode. My first ideas of home were evolved by 
you when you welcomed me at Beaumont Royal, for which 
revelation you have my eternal gratitude. After all, ‘home, sweet 
home’ has an infinite attraction when you can get the rare ingre- 
dients which create it. There are depths of undeveloped domes- 
ticity in my nature which would astonish you. But enough of 
me. I must add, however, that all preliminaries respecting my 
purchase have been arranged. The price will be paid in about 
three weeks. It is an attractive place, but the house needs a 
small fortune to make it habitable. I am going down on Monday 
to have a look at it. Hereafter it will make a happy hunting 
ground for Gerald, who will, I fancy, turn out a youngster that 
requires a good deal of room. He is improving immensely and 
promises to be a first-rate fellow. Tell Miss Sandys I duly 
delivered her parcel and message to Mrs. Stepney, who is looking 
very well,and so far from dull, that she seems, on the whole, 
rather dissipated. 


“T am going to dine with the general to-day and expect to 
meet your brother, who is in town. Let me have a long letter 
soon, very soon; tell me all that has happened since your last. 
I will write as soon as I return from Cumberland. 

“ Always yours, 
“ STEPHEN FERRARS.” 


Telegram three days after: 


“To Stephen Ferrars, Brook Street, London. 
“Do not leave town. I shall arrive the day after to-morrow. 
“CLAIRE.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
REACTION. 


WHEN Ferrars returned home to dress for dinner, he found the 
foregoing telegram. Fora moment he felt stunned. What could 
have startled Claire into such a sudden flight ? 

A respectable firm like Gould and Fenton would not be guilty 
of any unexpected attack on the boy, and hitherto de Walden 
had been entirely guided by their counsels. 
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He dressed rapidly and, at the risk of being late for the dinner 
to which he was engaged, he drove off with the telegram to 
General Granard. That veteran was at table and in a very bad 
temper. 

“Yes; I have had a telegram, too. I can’t think what is up; 
she has had a start of some kind. Stubbs, where’s that telegram ? 
Mislaid it? Why, you have lost your head, you booby. Claire 
desires that rooms may be taken at Cox’s Hotel, a quiet, comfort- 
able place close here, and Stubbs has been running to and fro like 
a dog in a fair. It seems Gerald will be with her, but I can make 
out nothing more. Stubbs, where the devil is that telegram? 
He and even Mrs. Gregg seem to have lost their senses ; my soup 
was as cold as ice and the claret too.” 

“ Have you any idea when Lady de Walden will arrive?” 

“Not the most remote. I daresay she will break the journey 
at Cologne and get here at midday, but one can’t tell.” 

“Well, I am glad she has been impelled to come, provided 
nothing unpleasant has occurred. You have secured rooms?” 

“Yes; rather nice rooms, eh, Stubbs ?” 

“The best in the house, general; and as to the telegram, I 
could swear I gave it back to you, sir.” 

“Don’t talk such bosh! I never touched it, never, after you 
had it.” 

“There is no more to be done now, general, and my host will 
be cursing me, so I must be off,” and Ferrars beat a rapid retreat. 

The following day seemed to Ferrars the longest he had ever 
spent. He relieved his mind by a visit to his solicitor, the same 
who managed General Granard’s affairs ; that gentleman assured 
him he need not fear any hasty or discourteous action on the part 
of Messrs. Gould, who were very high-class men indeed. But 
although he, Mr. Briggs, earnestly hoped she had not been 
frightened or distressed, he was very glad to find that Lady de 
Walden had been induced to come to London. The slow, crawl- 
ing hours crept on, however, and Ferrars employed himself by 
visiting the hotel and inspecting the rooms selected by Stubbs, 
ordering in plants, flowers, &c. 

The first train by which the travellers could arrive next morn- 
ing reached Victoria about eight, and a few minutes before that 
hour Ferrars drove up in his warm, comfortable brougham, 
anxious that Claire should be greeted by a friendly face. 
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He was not long in discovering the travellers. A childish 
voice soon called out: “Oh, mother, there is cousin Ferrars.” 

“Stephen, this zs kind,’ murmured Lady de Walden as he 
assisted her from the carriage. She was wrapped in a fur-lined 
cloak and a thick veil, so that he could scarce see her face, but he 
felt that she was tremulous and even wavering. “It is such a 
comfort to see you,” she went on as she clung to his arm. 

“You are over-fatigued ; you must get away to the hotel. I 
will come as soon as I think you are rested and you can tell me 
everything.” 

“Come soon, Stephen,” said Claire as he was about to shut the 
carriage door; “I cannot rest till I have told you everything.” 


* * * * * 


When Ferrars was shown into Lady de Walden’s room he 
found it bright with a glowing fire, flowers and plants. In a few 
minutes she joined him. She had a soft white Indian shawl 
thrown over her simple straight black dress, for it was a bitter 
morning, with driving showers of sleet. Claire was very white, 


and her eyes seemed unusually large; they had a hunted, 
pathetic look which made Ferrars’ heart throb with a fond desire 
to fold her in his arms, to comfort her, and tell her how life was 
nothing to him, if it could not be devoted to her service. 

“ How glad I am to see you again, to be safe in London,” she 
cried, coming forward with both hands outstretched. 

Ferrars took and held them tenderly. “Now, tell me every- 
thing,” he said, and he drew a low chair to the fire, placing him- 
self near. “Tell me everything.” 

“We were very quiet and dull after you left,” began Claire, 
drawing her shawl round her with a slight shiver. “ Indeed, 
I felt unusually depressed, as if with a sense of coming evil ; still 
I resisted it, and Lill and I used to talk of returning to England, 
and of Gerald’s going to school. The day before yesterday was 
the usual half-holiday, and as I had a cold, I sent Gerald out with 
Fraulein Thérése. They had scarce been away an hour when 
Gerald came running in, his eyes sparkling, and breathless. ‘Oh! 
mother dear, I have met a gentleman from Beaumont Royal, 
such a kind man ; he says he will take me there, and I shall see 
my father and my old pony, and lots of things. But I said I 
could not go without you, mother ; won’t you come, dearest ?’ 
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and he ran on. _ I was terrified, but Lill got him away. Then I 
examined Thérése. She said she first saw this man, who was 
what she called ‘fashionably dressed,’ walking slowly up and 
down, opposite the house. He attracted her attention, because 
he dropped his cane and stooped to pick it up just as they went 
out ; next he passed them in the Burgerwiese, and presently came 
back and met them. Then he stopped Gerald, saying : ‘ You are 
young Master de Walden, are you not?’ Of course Gerald said 
yes, and the strange man asked how his mamma was. (Thérése 
understands English perfectly.) The man went on to say that 
Lord de Walden was much better, and asked if Gerald would not 
like to go and see him, and stay at Beaumont Royal? The boy 
was delighted, of course, but would not consent to go without me. 
This dreadful man walked by them for some way, and asked 
Thérése if she would be there to-morrow. She felt all was not 
right, and said she would, just to get rid of him. Then they 
hurried home.” 

“ This is very extraordinary,” exclaimed Ferrars. 

“For a few moments,” continued Claire, “I was almost para- 
lyzed with fear. I seemed to see the German officials taking the 
boy on his father’s demand, and all the horror of publicity. A 
father has so much power! But I soon rallied. I made all pre- 
parations as quietly as possible, and at 6.30 that evening, Gerald, 
Lill and I started for London. Lill took the telegrams to the 
post herself. Oh! she has been so useful and so full of presence 
of mind. We left Fraulein and poor Mrs. Collins to settle up 
everything, and I must send them money, then Mrs. Collins will 
follow us. Did I not do right, Stephen ?” 

“Quite right,” he returned thoughtfully; “but I cannot 
imagine who could have sent this spy or emissary. I believe it 
was merely a dodge to frighten you.” 

Claire shook her head. “It was a scheme to get him quietly 
away from me,” she said ; “a scheme to which, in spite of my sad 
experience, I could never have believed Lord de Walden would 
have lent himself.” 

“I do not believe he did!” cried Ferrars, starting up and 
pacing the room. “This is some trick to frighten you into im- 
prudence ; but you have done the right thing, in taking refuge 
with your father. You must calm yourself, my dear Claire, 

ettle everything in Dresden, and establish yourself here. The 
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tug of war will come soon enough, and beyond, I trust, are 
happy days.” 

“At what a cost!” murmured Lady de Walden, shivering 
visibly. 

“You are quite overdone,” exclaimed Ferrars. “I wish you 
would give me carte blanche.” 

“That is impossible,” said Claire; and there was a few 
minutes’ silence. 

Then Lady de Walden said, “ Lilly Sandys has taken Gerald 
to see my father, and afterwards they will go to Mrs. Stepney. 
Poor dear boy, I believe he thinks he is on his way to Beaumont 
Royal. How cruel all this is for him!” 

“Itis considerably more cruel for you, Claire. His impressions 
will soon fade away, and can a boy be happier than in a home 
such as you make?” 

“ But his future, Stephen? What a cloud will be upon it.” 

“Pray do you think he is the only youngster in our society 
who has been brought up by one or other of divorced—I mean 
separated—parents? There are plenty of examples who neither 
fail of success nor of enjoyment.” 

“Still it is a misfortune.” 

“ No doubt, a very serious one. Now, Claire, it strikes me you 
are decidedly unwell; your hands are burning, yet you shiver 
with cold. You had better not go out.” 

“ But my father. 2 

“JT will bring him to see you ; but you had better take care of 
yourself; it would be a tremendous complication if you were 
laid up.” 

“T suppose so. I long, yet fear, to see my father. There 
have been difficulties about money, you know, and anything like 
that always makes him very cross. I rememember long ago how 
I used to dread asking for new gloves.” 

“Ts it possible?” said Ferrars, with a slight, contemptuous 
laugh. 

“Well, Stephen, you must remember my father is a poor man, 
and obliged to be very careful. He always sacrificed himself for 
his children, so it was a very bitter cup to me, when my home 
was broken up, having to throw myself on my father.” 

“No doubt, but I hope you are satisfied now that General 
Granard has not been quite fleeced.” 
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“ Yes, I know; but although I acknowledge the justice of the 
arrangement, it is a bitter alternative to exact money from my 
husband.” 

“I wish you would take courage, Claire. Secure your rights, 
and throw the bitterness of your lot behind you.” 

Lady de Walden did not reply for some seconds. Then she 
said: “I wonder if Lord de Walden ever longs to see Gerald ? 
He must. I would not separate them altogether, God knows, or 
say a word against his father to my son; but to let him go 
where that terrible woman would touch him, perhaps kiss him— 
oh! Stephen, I could not bear it.” 

“No, of course not ; you must never be so insulted.” 

“Now, Stephen, I think it is not too early for my father. Will 
you bring him to see me? For indeed I do not feel well enough 
to go out, and—and—will you speak to him about money 
matters? Here,” taking up a pocket-book and drawing forth a 
paper, “ this is a list of all the things to be paid. Then the rent 
to March ; and besides her salary, Fraulein Thérése must have a 
present, and then there will be Collins’ travelling expenses.” 

“Pray do not trouble yourself, the general and I will see to all 
that. Now I will wheel up that ponderous couch,” continued 
Ferrars, suiting the action to the word, and then proceeding 
to add coal and wood to the fire. “ You had better lie down in 
this corner, out of the draughts. Haven’t you a cloak or rug to 
throw over you? And try to have a little sleep while I go for 
the general.” 

“Why, Stephen,” she said laughing, “I believe you would 
make a good sick nurse.” 

“A rough one, I fear,” he said. “Shall I ring and send for 
your wraps ?” 

“Pray do, and please return with my father,” imploringly. 

Ferrars smiled, and waited till the chambermaid brought Lady 
de Walden’s cloak, and covered her up with it. 

Meantime Lill and Gerald drove to Palace Mansions. The boy, 
who had slept soundly all night, was as fresh as a four-year-old. 
Poor Lill was very weary, and, in spite of having made her 
toilette at the hotel, conscious of looking shabby and tousled, a 
condition which always made her nervous under the raking fire of 
her god-father’s eyes. 

The general had just settled himself and laid his letters on a 
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small table by the fire ; his spectacles were on his nose, and a look 
of decided discontent on his aristocratic features. “Hallo!” he 
cried, when Gerald rushed past Stubbs, and recklessly treading 
on his grandfather’s neatly-slippered feet, threw his arms round 
him with boisterous glee. “Hallo! so you have arrived? Why, 
Lillian, you are earlier than I expected. Have you had break- 
fast ?” 

“Oh, yes ; such nice ham and eggs,” cried Gerald, “and tea, 
and such a nice English Kellner.” 

“ That’s right,” in a tone of some relief. “I protest the boy 
has grown an inch or two since I saw him. How is the mother, 
Gerald?” 

“She’s awfully tired, and has a cold.” 

“Sit down, Lillian, and tell me what is the meaning of this 
sudden flight.” 

“We are all going to Beaumont Royal,” exclaimed Gerald 
before Lill could reply ; “at least I think so.” 

Lill looked expressively at the boy, and said, “It is rather 
along story. As Lady de Walden is very tired and ill with a bad 
cold, I came on to tell you.” 

“So you Zoo are initiated into the mysteries of this infernal 
business,” said the general testily, with a touch of scorn. 

“You see this time it could not be helped,” returned Lill, 
immediately forming square to repel any possible attack. 

“Humph!” muttered her god-father. “Here, Gerald, my boy, 
go and ask Stubbs to show you some Indian things that were 
sent me the other day ; swords, my boy, and a bow and arrows.” 

Gerald was off before he ceased to speak. 

Then Lill with much clearness gave the history which Lady de 
Walden had recounted to Ferrars. 

“By George! It was distinctly an attempt to spirit away the 
boy ; a d—d dastardly, ungentleman-like trick. That fellow de 
Walden is going to the dogs as hard as he can. It’s a fearful 
smash up! I hope Lady de Walden begins to see that she ought 
to cut herself clear from such a blackguard. Really, my dear, I 
must apologize for such language—but a father’s feelings! ” 

“You needn’t,” interrupted Lill; “I should like to say worse 
words myself !” 

“Women are such extraordinary fools; they will hold on to 
any brute! Is Claire coming here soon?” 
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“IT believe so ; but she was feeling very unwell.” 

“Then I must go to her; and what on earth will she do with 
that boy? She will never be able to manage him alone; she 
ought to have brought Collins. By Jove! it is too bad, to think 
how she is deprived of the decencies of her station; just one 
miserable woman to wait on herself and her son—the future 
Baron de Walden.” 

“ Well, General Granard, he has everything he wants, and Mrs. 
Collins will come over as soon as the money is sent to pay up 
everything.” 

“Ay! just so. Money, money, money! I can tell you that 
I am at my wits’ end for money. It is rather hard on me at my 
age to be plunged into such a peck of troubles. And, pray, why 
did you not let me know what hour you were to arrive? I should 
have sent Stubbs to meet you.” 

“We came off in such a hurry that we did not think of 
arriving, only of getting away. Mr. Ferrars came to meet us, 
with one of his servants, so we were well taken care of.” 

“Oh, Ferrars met you, did. he?” rejoined the general less 
peevishly. “I protest he is one of the best fellows I ever met. I 
must get him to see Briggs about this attempt on the boy. It 
was too audacious. / cannot possibly venture out in such 
weather except in a close carriage. And now, Lillian, what are 
you going to do with the boy? I should be charmed to have 
him here, but I am afraid of a touch of neuralgia in my right 
temple, when you know I can’t stand the least noise.” 

“T thought of taking him on to see Mrs. Stepney, who does not 
know yet that I am in town, and settling a few things there. I 
am going back to Lady de Walden till the evening.” 

“ Till the evening ? my dear child; you must stay with her 
altogether till Collins comes. Great heavens! what a muddle 
she has made, coming away without proper attendants. I really 
feel my brain bewildered. I wish to heaven Ferrars would come. 
I must telegraph to him.” 

“T am sure he will come, General Granard. He said he would 
call as soon as he thought Lady de Walden had rested and had 
breakfast.” 

“That’s all right, he will be sure to call here.” 

“Then I will take Gerald away with me, for I want to get 
back tolerably soon. May Stubbs call a cab?” 
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“ Yes, yes, of course, it can’t be helped to-day, but you must 
remember cab hire is very costly and unsatisfactory. I am very 
glad, Lillian, that you have been able to be of so much use to my 
daughter ; I shall not forget it, my dear. Call Gerald. Gerald, 
my boy, you must come and see grand-papa another day, when 
he is feeling a little better. You must be a very good boy, and 
not give more trouble than you can avoid.” 

“I don’t give trouble,” said Gerald stoutly. “Mother says I 
am a great help.” 

“ Oh, indeed,” said the general drily. 

Mrs. Stepney was comfortably established in an armchair 
beside a good fire, deep in the perusal of a solemn-looking book, 
and started up in the wildest surprise when Lill and Gerald were 
ushered into the room. 

Though not generally demonstrative, the friends indulged in a 
hearty embrace, and Lill proceeded to explain, in a cursory 
manner, that Lady de Walden had been suddenly recalled by 
business, and that for the present she (Lill) would stay with her 
at the hotel. Mrs. Stepney asked no injudicious questions, but 
applied herself to amuse Gerald. It was too miserable a day to 
take him to the studio, but the production of paper and pencil 
afforded great satisfaction, and seeing the boy deeply interested 
in his work, Mrs. Stepney and Lill retired for a more complete 
interchange of confidence. 

“ When will you come back to me, then?” asked Mrs. Stepney, 
as she prepared to return to her youthful guest. 

“ Oh, in a few days, as soon as Collins arrives. She will bring 
my canvases, and I earnestly hope she will remember how I told 
her to pack them. I haven’t an idea what Lady de Walden is 
going to do. She did talk of taking a small furnished house 
near her father. You had better let Mr. Norris know I have come 
back, that he may beat a speedy retreat to Putney, or New 
Zealand, or anywhere else.” 

“TI don’t suppose your coming will affect him. He has been 
very cheerful and pleasant ever since he returned.” 

“Tam glad to hear it, we shall be good friends again.” 


* * * * x 


The remainder of this eventful day was most fatiguing to 
Claire. Ferrars brought the general with all due care to see his 
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daughter, and a long wrangle ensued. The general urged the 
necessity of beginning a suit for divorce at once, urged it almost 
violently. Ferrars, though of the same opinion, did his best to 
quiet the veteran, and persuade him not to force his daughter 
into too rapid action ; undertaking to see the lawyer and demand 
an explanation of the attempt to carry off Gerald, as Lady de 
Walden felt sure had been intended. By the time this had been 
agreed to, Ferrars saw that Claire was too weary and unwell to 
speak. He therefore insisted on carrying off the general and 
sending for the doctor. The next ten days were sombre enough. 
The cold of which Lady de Walden complained was sufficiently 
severe to keep her in bed, and was aggravated by a good dea] of 
fever. Ferrars took care that her faithful nurse, Collins, should 
soon be at hand, while Lill Sandys and Ferrars’ solemn valet 
took it in turns to amuse and occupy Gerald, taking him out 
to walk and ride. His favourite playground however was the 
studio ; here he always stayed willingly with Mrs. Stepney, who 
had a wonderful gift for understanding and charming children. 

Meantime the lawyers on either side wrote each other long 
letters of expostulation and explanation and exculpation, till at 
length Messrs. Briggs and Son were obliged to admit to Messrs. 
Gould and Fenton that their client was not apparently to blame 
for the attempt which had so alarmed Lady de Walden. 

Ferrars during these pourvparlers was in a state of feverish 
impatience. It seemed to him incomprehensible that’ Claire 
should so obstinately refuse to break her chains. Her usual 
reply, “What should I gain by what you call freedom? I am 
content to live obscurely. Why should poor Gerald be puzzled 
hereafter by finding his father with two wives?” almost 
maddened him. The idea of any tie between them beyond 
friendship or kinship never crossed her mind. How could she be 
so obtuse? Yet it might be better so. While she was thus 
hampered with the wreckage of her former life, she would, no 
doubt, shrink with horror from the addresses ofa lover. Patience 
—-patience must be his guide, and while he waited wearily she was 
at least learning to lean on him for everything, to turn to him in 
every emergency. 

At length came a spell of soft spring-like weather, mild as if 
stolen from the “Mays” in olden time of which poets sing, and 
Lady de Walden ventured out for the first time in an open 
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carriage, warmly wrapped up and escorted by Ferrars. <A 
couple of rounds of the Park was as much as she could bear. 
The sense of returning health, the delight of breathing the fresh 
air and drinking in the sunshine, seemed to intoxicate her. 
After a long silence she suddenly turned and laid her hand on 
her companion’s arm. “Oh, Stephen,” she exclaimed, “life is 
good ; | am weary of despondency and sadness! _ I want to feel 
young and joyous again. The days have been so dreary, I will 
try to cast my sorrow behind me.” 

“You have earned the right to do so, Claire, if ever woman 
did. Be true to yourself and grasp your life with both hands ; it 
may have many happy days yet, if you will.” 

She smiled slowly with a far-away look in her sweet eyes. “I 
think,” she said softly, “that when I am stronger I will go myself 
and return the visits of inquiry that so many of my old friends 
and acquaintances have made since I returned ; I will gradually 
glide back into society. It will not do for Gerald’s mother to be 
a recluse.” 

“No, certainly not; young men greatly respect a woman of 
the world, in the good sense; I trust you will stick to this 
resolution, Claire.” 

“T will, Stephen. Now tell them to go home, I am so afraid 
of exhausting this new delightful sense of exhilaration.” 

Arrived at the hotel Lady de Walden found her brother’s card. 

“It is so long since I have seen him; I hope he will come in 
this evening. Try and find him, dear Stephen, and ask him to 
be sure to come ; I shall go and lie down now.” 

“That sombre ascetic will not do her much good; yet he has 
but little influence. I suspect the Repton affair cut him up pretty 
severely,” thought Ferrars, when he had given the order “To 
Palace Mansions,” and leaned back, to think with suddenly 
revived delicious hope on the change in Lady de Walden’s mood. 


(To be continued.) 





